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MECHTILD OF 
MAGDEBURG 


By 
ERIC COLLEDGE 


learn from scattered and oblique references in Iter book, | 

The Flowing Light of the Godhead; and although they 
still give rise to conjecture and controversy, enough is agreed 
to help us to relate her writings to their times. She was born 
about the year 1210 in the Low German-speaking areas about 
Magdeburg, on the great plain of the Elbe in central Germany. 
Her literary tastes, her language and knowledge all indicate that 
she was probably of aristocratic birth; and there is no doubt that 
she herself wrote the original drafts out of which her work is 
made. Of one experience she says “I cannot describe it in German, 
and I do not know Latin” —although her writings show that she 
had memorised many Latin phrases from the liturgy—and when, 
elsewhere, she says that she is ignorant of schrift, she obviously 
means, not “writing” but scriptura, the Latin text of the Bible 
and the Fathers. At the age of twelve, she tells us, she received 
her first powerful intimations of God’s presence and nature, and 
these continued daily for more than thirty years. When still 
young she left her family and went to Magdeburg, to seek 
solitude and freedom from all her ties, and there, it would seem, 
she joined a community of Beguines, one of the many households 
of pious women living in poverty and chastity and devoting 
themselves under religious direction to a life of prayer and good 
works, although not permitted by the Church to organise them- 
selves into any regular Order or to take solemn vows. Towards 
middle age, the life of ecstasies and consolation which she had 
for long experienced underwent a change, and she entered upon 
a long period of bitter desolation and affliction. We do not know 
whether in her earlier life she had written anything, but during 
the time in which she felt herself to be abandoned by God she 


Wi: LITTLE WE KNOW about Mechtild’s exterior life we . 
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at first endured a numbed silence, from which she was suddenly 
released, and felt. herself commanded by Him to record her 
experiences. This she began to do, and it is evident that her 
writings only added to her afflictions, since they earned her the 
reproaches of many detractors, “my Pharisees,” as she wryly 
calls them later, some of whom accused her of indiscreet 
enthusiasm or hypocrisy, others of doctrinal error tantamount 
to heresy. The burden of all this appears at one point to have 
broken her bodily, if not in spirit, and she hints that for a time 
she returned to her family home and was there nursed back to 
health. But she left them again, and lived in Magdeburg under 
Dominican direction if not according to St. Dominic’s Rule, 
until, in advanced age, she entered the Cistercian house of Helfde, 
famous already for its ecstatic visionaries. She seems to have lived 
into her eighties, and dictates the last Book of her revelations 
as a blind, ailing old woman, weighed down once again with 
office, still singing of the love of God and longing for death that 
she may be with Him. 

What we can discern of how she wrote will remind us greatly 
of St. Bridget of Sweden. In her case we still have one relic, a 
loose leaf on which she herself had written in Swedish one of 
her “Revelations”; and we know that during the second half 
of her life she was surrounded by a group of clerics, diligently 
collecting her jottings, arranging them, translating them into 
Latin, and, on some occasions, taking considerable editorial 
liberties with them. Although none of Mechtild’s autographs 
have survived to us, nor has anything been preserved in her own 
native Low German, the Flowing Light as it survives shows all the 
traces of a similar editorial process. She herself sometimes wrote, 
sometimes dictated, short, isolated chapters; some are in prose, 
some in rhyming metre, very many are of the nature of prose 
a During her middle years these were collected, more or 
ess in chronological order, and the person chiefly responsible 
for this would appear to have been her Dominican spiritual 
director in Magdeburg, Henry of Halle. This collection, “the 
diary ofa soul,” as alone Hans Neumann, the leading Mechtild 


scholar today, aptly calls it, was copied and would seem to have 
been widely circulated, still in Low German, in her lifetime. Of 
the seven books into which it is divided, the first six were trans- 
lated into Latin at a Dominican house in Halle, before her death, 
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probably in the 1280's; and although this Latin version contains 
many errors of incomprehension and much drastic watering 
down of her doctrine and language, and departs completely from 
Henry’s ordering of the chapters, still it offers indispensable 
information about the original text. This has entirely disappeared; 
and our chief source today is the manuscript at Einsiedeln of the 
High German translation made, 1343-45, * the Basel “Friends 
of God,” under the direction of Henry of Nérdlingen, from what 
was obviously a good Low German copy, which contained 
Book VII, composed in Mechtild’s last years, and after the death 
of Henry of Halle. Many fragments survive: but here we can 
only mention MS. Additional 11430 in the British Museum, a 
collection made during two centuries by German Dominican 
nuns of material relating chiefly to Margaret Ebner, Henry of 
Nérdlingen’s spiritual daughter, which contains Mechtild’s 
Book V, chapter 35, in a version obviously derived from an 
exceptionally pure medieval examplar. This has never been 
printed, but it is hoped that Neumann will give us the full 
critical edition which we so badly require. Till then, we have 
to make do with Gall Morel’s edition of the Middle High 
German and the Solesmes Benedictines’ Latin text, neither of 
them adequate; and English readers have available to them Lucy 
— translation, careful and readable but often wrong in 
etail. | 

In the first two books as we have them, there is much which 
manifestly was composed during a brief period of great release 
after long silence, the accumulation of many years’ experience 
suddenly ripening into a whole succession of brief, ecstatic out- 
pourings. Her lyrical gifts are here most evident, and she is most 
influenced by the ideas and language of minne, the poetry of 
carnal, courtly love. The opening of Book I is an incomparable 
dialogue between two ladies, Love and the Soul. Gravely, 
courteously, ceremonially they salute each other, each praising 
the other’s excellence. So Iseult and Guinevere might have met 
and deferred and extolled one another’s prowess in the lists of 
earthly love; and so the Soul says 


My lady, many years you strove 

With the great Trinity above 

Till you had conquered God, and did compel 
Him within Mary’s humble maidenhood to dwell. 
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This is the love for God of which His bride sang in the Old Law, 
strong as death, the unquenchable fire, the treasure which no 
man’s riches can buy, which St. Paul praises as invincible, 
supreme and everlasting: it is a Christianised minne, a love 
practised and sung in the courts not of princes but of Heaven, 
yet still a love which is also a struggle to the death. “You have 
robbed me of every earthly treasure I possessed” —“You have 
not been cheated, you have a fair exchange.” “You have des- 
troyed all the days of my youth’—“I have made you free of 
heaven.” “Love, you are a merciless thief: how can you ever 
restore me what you owe?”’—‘“‘Soul, take me as your payment.” 
In the poems of this early period, Love will often appear as 

the stenlien adversary and huntress, strong in her power over 
God Himself: 

To hunt you pleased me, 

To seize you eased me, 

To bind you appeased me: 

I wounded you, and so we two were one, 

Victim and slayer, conqueror and slave. 

I drove Almighty God down off His throne, 

I robbed Him of His mortal life, 

Back to His Father gloriously I Him gave; 

How could you hope your wretchedness to save? 


The next chapter is a passage of prose which tells of the soul’s 
rapture in God. In this rapture it is given comprehension of 
Trinity: “she sees a God, One in three Persons, she recognises 
the three Persons in an undivided God.” But God greets the 
soul in the language of His court, which is not spoken in this 
earthly kitchen, and He and the soul are alone, playing the game 
of love. (Mechtild here is certainly echoing Hugh of St. Victor’s 
dialogue between Man and his Soul, in De Arrha Animae, where 
it is said of the Iudus amoris “He comes that He may touch you, 
not to be seen by you; He comes to give you a glimpse of 
Himself, not to be understood by you; He comes not to satisfy 
you but to make you long for Him. . . .”) None of the saints, 
not Our Lady herself, has any part in this, and the body knows 
no more about it than the peasant at his plough or the jousting 
knight. When the soul must return to earth, it experiences bitter 
woes, St. Paul’s longing for dissolution and reunion with God; 
but still the chapter ends, “Ah, sweet Lord, all fire within, all 
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radiance without, could I but know again that life which is Your 
gift to Your great ones, and which You have shown to me who 
am the least, I would gladly go on suffering here. No one can or 
should know Your embrace until he has risen above himself and 
has become annihilated.” 

Although the German text and the Latin version (in which it 
is IV 12) show certain disparities here, the last phrase in both 
is quite unambiguous—‘und ze nihte worden,” “et ad nihilum 
redigatur.” This is a theme which will frequently recur in the 
mystical literature of Western Europe, in Hadewijch and The 
Mirror of Simple Souls, it is the untranslatable “noughting” of 
Julian and The Cloud of Unknowing (to which the inventive, 
restless, fanciful mind of The Cloud’s author added a comple- 
mentary “alling”’). 

Those who teach of the soul’s annihilation are in the first 
instance instructed by St. Paul, yet in later medieval times few 
such teachings escaped the censures of those who feared that all 
such doctrine was tainted with Manichaean dualism. A genera- 
tion later than Mechtild, Margaret Porette was condemned and 
burned for what she taught; and there can be no doubt that one 
proposition to which she steadfastly adhered was “That the soul 
annihilated takes leave of virtues, is no longer in their service and 
uses them no more, but they are obedient to the bidding of the 
soul.” Whether or not Margaret was justly condemned (and that 
is a question recently reopened by the suggestion that The Mirror 
of Simple Souls is in fact her work), it seems plain that the 
chronicler William of Nangis is attributing to her words and 
thoughts not her own when he expands this proposition to “That 
the soul annihilated in the love of its Maker can and should yield 
to nature whatever it desires, without any remorse or reproach 
of conscience”; but this very attribution shows us what follies 
were being taught by the simple, such as the heretics of Swabia 
whose doctrines St. Alkert examined, or the perverted, like the 
notorious and mysterious “Bloemardinne” against whom 
Ruysbroek was to preach. To such persons, “annihilation” and 
“deification” were catchwords to justify monstrous perversions 
of the truth, and it is not surprising that the very words, in any 
context, became “— for alarm. Mechtild’s “Pharisees,” we 
can clearly see, took fright at her teachings, yet we can also see 
that her Josie is wholly devoid of any such heretical taints. 
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The lover of God, she tells us, must leave the world, in soul 
as well as in body, must seek for a cessation of all activities. Yet 
we can read in her poem in Book I, “The Desert Has Twelve 
Qualities,” that there is in her mind no question of a false 
passivity or Quietism: 

“No-thing” your love must be, 

And from “Thing” you must flee. 

You must stand alone, 

With no man tnake your home. 

From striving cease, 

From all beings find release. 

Loose what you captive find, 

And what is free, fet bind. 

Bring comfort to the sick, 

For yourself nothing seek. 

You must drink the water of affliction 
And kindle the fire of love with the wood of virtues, 
And so you will truly dwell in the desert. 


The Latin has a much-diluted prose version of this, beginning 
“Love abjection, flee admiration . . .”; but the translators need 
not have been frightened. Mechtild is here teaching, as William 
of St. Thierry had done a century before, that the soul has a 
likeness with God “which is above virtues,” but in this same 
poem she insists, as in many other places (see, for example, III 6, 
the “six things” which the soul which will truly follow God 
must have) upon what Ruysbrock was finally to expound with 
utmost clarity, that though the essence of the soul may find 
essential union with God above virtues, above created activity, 
above even likeness to Him, still the soul in the body must go 
on practising virtues and exercising likeness to God. 

There are many places in her book which also show us that 
although she never felt called to a fundamental exposition of 
heretical errors such as Ruysbroek undertook, still she is well 
aware of the dangers of mysticism, and, in particular, of 
how easily it can be mistaken for sublime truth. Here is a prose- 
poem from Book II: 


Lady Knowledge, it is written for us all 

How St. Paul was led aloft to the third heaven. 

This had never happened to him, had he still been Saul, 
And had he found the truth 
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In the first heaven and in the second, 

To the third he never would have climbed. 

There is a heaven which the devil has made, 
Fair as his skilful cunning can contrive. 

Our thoughts roam sorrowfully here about, 
Our soul can find no comfort here, 

Where no love is but love of nature. 


So the soul is inconsolate 

And the foolish senses are deceived, 

And in this heaven the devil shows himself 

Sometimes transfigured like a shining angel, 

Sometimes like God and with His Sacred Wounds. 

Oh, simple soul, be on your guard! 
Yet for her there seem to be no difficulties or bewilderment. 
“One cannot understand divine gifts with human faculties. That 
is why men go astray .. .”; and in IV. 2 she tells us that when 
one of her evil angels presented himself to her at Mass as a 
pseudo-Christ, showing her his stigmata, she put him to silence 
with the brusque common sense of a Catherine of Siena or a 
Teresa, asking him, if he be Christ, to say “who this can be Who 
here and now, Son of the living God, is in the hands of the true 
priest?” She displays the clear and exact theological knowledge 
which medieval laymen could enjoy, if they had ears to hear. 
Those who still put about the legend of a Church which educated 
its higher ranks at the expense of the laity, left in the darkness 
of ignorance and superstition, are themselves ignorant of the 
evidence which etn people such as Mechtild have bequeathed 
to us of how well taught they were. In the allegory, IV. 3, of 
the maiden with the chalice and the sword who expounds to 
her the three gifts of wisdom which God bestows, there is pre- 
cisely the sequence of thought and exposition which we find a 
century later in the dialogue between the lady and the poet in 
Piers Plowman. Either character declares herself to be Hol 
Church, giving baptism and conveying “priestly wisdom” to il 
whom she receives; but either then reminds us that we are also 
endowed with natural understanding, the faculties and capacity 
for recognising truth which we shall use well or ill according 
to the measure with which we seek and receive the third wisdom, 
God’s grace. 

When we come to examine Mechtild’s teachings upon that 

other most suspect topic, “deification,” we find again perfect 
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lucidity and orthodoxy in her thought. As with all her visions, 
she insists upon the purely supernatural character of what she 
has known and believes in: “. . . that was no earthly thing but 
spiritual, a thing of the spirit which the soul alone saw and 
rejoiced in. But the body had no part in it. .. .” What she has 
revealed in her writings has brought her much detraction and 
abuse, but there is nothing for her but to write: if she does, she a 
fears ignorant men, but she fears God more should she keep } n 


silence, for He has commanded her to speak, and He assures her is 

that He alone is her teacher. i ok 
Then I was warned about this book, u 
And men spoke threats against me. , Is 
They did not want it kept: u 
They wished to burn it. And I wept, il 
And did as since my childhood I have done: N 
In trouble, in my prayers to God I’ve run. p 
So I fell down before my Love, and said: sj 
Alas, Lord, how You grieve me! e 
You leave me for Your glory in my night. . 
This is how You deceive me, 
For it was You who said that I must write. 
And in that moment God Himself did stand 


Before my sorrowing soul, my book in His right hand, 
And said: My love, take pcr to now. 
No man can burn up truth. sI 


In her earliest poems she had recorded that she had become one . 


with God, and she had employed hyperbole which had given 4 
scandal to her contemporaries, as it still could today to partial or ‘ 
inattentive readers: in I. 44 we find, dl 
I had to go from all created things into God n 
Who is my Father by nature, p 
My Brother in humanity, si 
My Bridegroom in love, 
And I am His without end. 


Her Latin translators jibbed at this, and substituted “How shall 
I not hasten into my God, Who is to me a Father to be venerated, 
a Brother to be longed for, a Bridegroom to be loved?” But 
those who had read her own German had been perturbed by it, 
as she shows in one of her later commentaries. “In one place in 
this book I said that the Godhead is my Father by nature, but 
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you did not understand this, that everything which God has done 
with us is all of grace and not by nature . . .,” and, characteristi- 
cally, she continues “You are right; and I too am right.” They 
are right to insist that we must never believe other than that we, 
who are God’s mortal creatures, only become His sons through 
the adoption of His grace; she is right to tell that through that 
adoption she has known a union with Him in which she could 
no longer perceive any difference between herself and God. This 
is the vision of divine union which gives her book its title, the 
knowledge of how the Godhead flows into the soul and the soul 
into It which Ruysbroek was to develop so powerfully; and it 
is of this that she makes God say to the soul, in words almost 
untranslatable, “My Lady Soul, your nature has entered so much 
into Me (ir sint so sere genaturt in mich) that between you and 
Me nothing can interpose” (I. 44); and it is not inapposite to 
point out Neumann’s recent observation that these words, ver- 
sified but with uncontaminated sense, are found in the next 
century in the pious anthology, Der Minne Spiegel, which was 
widely copied and read in German religious houses. 

Yet Mechtild is remarkable, in her teaching upon deification, 
because although she has many of the ideas which Eckhart and 
Ruysbroek were to develop, such as the soul’s likeness to God 
“above virtues” and the impossibility to the deified soul of 
sin, she also perceives that such union brings with it great respon- 
sibility and Sa cares. In V. 16 she says that there are learned 
people who say that it is human to sin; but she says that to sin 
is devilish. Christ was true man, and He did not sin; and if we 
wish to be like Him we must live like Him, or else be saved 
through our repentance of sin. The soul’s own insufficiency, its 
need for union with God, is the theme of the next chapter, the 
poem called “The greeting and praises and prayer of a 


sinner” : 


. .. Remember, Lord, You can command 
A soul made pure to be Your bride. 
Perfect Your work, stretch out Your hand 
And set me, all unworthy, at Your side. 
Bid me come up, Lord, to Your feast: 
Then will my soul be clean and bright. 
But till I am from my own self released 

1 shall remain in sorrow and in night. 
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She finds deep consolation in her contemplation of Christ's 
glorified humanity. 


Whenever I think that now His divine nature has bone and flesh, 
body and soul, I am lifted up with great joy, far above my merits. 
The angels are formed in their own fodiens like to the Holy Trinity, 
and so they are pure spirit; but only the soul will dwell in her flesh 
in the Kingdom of Heaven, and sit there, a guest beside her ever- 
lasting Host, most like of all to Him. Their eyes will meet, their 
spirits intermingle, their hands will touch, their lips converse, and 
His Heart will speak to her heart. 


Yet these joys, unmixed with sorrow, are still to come. At times 
she can say that she is in hell upon earth in her longing for God; 
and it is impossible to read unmoved her accounts of what her 
soul’s torments were like. 
There is nothing in IIL. 10, “the Passion of the loving soul 
which it has from God,” which need offend any pious reader 
if it be read aright. The allegory of the soul bearing her cross, 
being nailed eo lifted up on it, thirsting, dying, rising again, is 
all achieved with the deepest reverence and devotion. On one 
level of meaning Mechtild is saying that she does as she is bidden, 
that she has taken up her cross and is following after Christ; but 
there is a further, deeper meaning. Her afflictions are manifold; 
the contempt of the world, her knowledge of her own sinfulness, 
her earthly cares and distractions all contribute to them, but they 
are rooted in the pain and torment which Christ’s very love and 
her longing for His love bring to her. She was in “great darkness” 
for many years, she says; and she adds that no soul can be verily 
pierced by God’s love without such sufferings, yet she avers that 
she would not be spared an instant of them, for they are to her 
more precious than any consolations which He might send. For 
— description of the states of this affliction, we must wait 
or Walter Hilton and St. John of the Cross; but Mechtild is 
among the mystics perhaps unique in the love which she shows 
for her sorrows, because they are Christ’s, and because she has 
learned that He will do as He has promised to us all. He did not 
say that He would take them away and put something different 
in their place, but “I will turn your sorrows into joy.” Mechtild 
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is the poet of a sanctified, transfigured, glorified sorrow, most 
acceptable offering to the divine heart of Jesus. 

In IV. 12 she writes of knowing the consolations of God’s love 
for a period of eight years, and of how He then offered her yet 
greater tokens of His love, which she refused, asking instead for 
affliction which might be of profit to the souls of sinners. Then 
she describes, more clearly than anywhere else, what such 
affliction was. Her former knowledge of God, her “light,” 
disappeared, and she asked for fortitude. Unbelief surrounded 
her with darkness, and she prayed for faith. Then next came a 
sense of abandonment by God, and the soul cried out “Welcome, 
blessed abandonment!” and asked God to take away even forti- 
tude from her, so that she might bear abandonment unalleviated; 
and it was even better to her than her knowledge of God had 
been. Then, when she at last knew that she had reached the limits 
of suffering, she offered it up to God, and “Our Lord came out 
from the gate of the Kingdom to greet it, and said: “Welcome, 
Lady Suffering. You are the garment I wore next to My flesh 
on earth, and over you I was robed in the world’s contempt.’ ” 
Yet Christ says to Suffering that she cannot enter heaven: she 
can sanctify many, but she Reso is not holy, and she was born 
in Lucifer’s heart. The imagery and the language of this is charged 
and vital, the thought lucid, precise, and beyond all question 
Catholic, devoid of the faintest taint of heresy. At the end of her 
life she could write “It is the nature of love to be first filled to 
overflowing with sweetness, then to be rich in understanding, 
and then at last to be all desolation,” and, again: “A miserable 
old woman lamented her wrongs to our Lord, and God replied: 
‘In childhood, you were the friend of My Holy Spirit, in youth 
you were the bride of My humanity, but now that you are old 
you keep house for My divinity.’ 

To keep house, to be useful, to work—this is a wish always 
in Mechtild’s heart. Even in her terrible, Dantesque visions of 
Hell and Purgatory, there is none of the repellent schadenfreude 
found in such writers as Richard Rolle, but, instead, only deep 
sorrow and a great zcal to win the souls of departed sinners by 
her prayers, to win them from Lucifer, to win them, in her 
favourite paradox, by constraining God Himself. “Then the soul 
was greatly oppressed, and prostrated itself at the feet of our 
most precious Lord, and longed to labour in love (for the Holy 
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Souls), and said: ‘My dearest one, You know what I desire.’ 
Then our Lord said: “You did right to bring Me here, I shall 
not leave them here forgotten.’ ”! 

The nun of the sixteenth century who copied into the British 
Museum codex her extract from the Book did well in choosing 
one of Mechtild’s greatest and most characteristic prayers; and 
let this account, partial and inadequate as it is, end in her own 
words 


Ah, Father of all goodness, I thank You, poor sinful woman that 
I am, for all the faith that You have held with my afflicted body 
and my miserable soul, with my sinful heart and my oppressed 
senses and my life so contemptible to the world. Lord, ie ay this 
is my lot, and nothing else. And I thank You for Your dear Son 
Jesus Christ, and for my community with all Your creatures, whom 
You once made in that innocency to which they shall be restored, 
as the most glorious state for which they can long. 

Ah, sweet Father, I praise You today for all these things: and for 
the faithful shelter which You have ever given to my poor body 
and my miserable soul. Through these very things, great God, I 
thank You, Lord, for all the merciful gifts which You have ever 
given to my body and my soul. Together with all Your creatures, 
I long, here and now, for Your glory in all things and through all 
things, as they flowed spotless from Your loving heart. But I pray 
You, Love above all loves, to glorify Yourself, Lord, with all these 
things, so that poor sinners who today lie in mortal sin may be 
truly transformed and wholly converted. And I entreat You, my 
true Love, for a holy growth of all virtues and Christian religion 
in those blessed ones who live here free from mortal sin. 

Yet still I pray You, my very dear one, for all tormented souls 
who are in purgatory because of our sins, whom we should have 
ag by our good example. I pray You, Lord, for holy healing, 
or faithful protection, for the inpouring of Your Holy Spirit in 
all those especially who have helped me here, miserable wretch that 
I am, in body and in soul, for lone of You. I pray You, Lord so 
rich, through Your Son Jesus Who was so poor, that You will turn 
the torment of my impoverished soul and the gall of my bitterness 
into honey for my soul to taste. 

t Til, 15. 
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VALUE OF DIFFERENT 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
SYSTEMS—II 


By 
FREDERICK C. COPLESTON 


MATTER might be put in this way. The metaphysical 
synthesis is an anticipation of the ideal term of convergent 
scientific research. And, as such, it has a value. But this 
value is negated if the metaphysical synthesis is divorced from 
what we might call the system’s prophetic and 
aspect. There is indeed no necessity to suppose that the trans- 
formation of speculation into knowledge will ever be complete. 
We may always have the triad, as it were; speculation, scientific 
inquiry and research, and the ideal term of scientific research, 
namely, a unified synthesis. But the first member of the triad 
looks forward to the third. And the way from the one to the 
other lies through the second member. | 
Now, this sounds magnificent. We are at last attributing to 
metaphysical systems a positive value which is compatible with 
the maintenance of the scientific attitude. We are in the satis- 
factory position of being able to have things both ways. We can 
deny the metaphysician’s claim to present us with the truth about 
the universe. But at the same time we can tell the positivist that 
to call metaphysics nonsense is nonsense, as Dr. Waismann put it. 
But will this account of the matter really do? Perhaps a little 
reflection will suffice to raise some doubts about our confidence 
in having overcome positivism. Consider the system of Plotinus. 
The system centres round the idea of the transcendent One, the 
ultimate godhead, with which the human spirit can enjoy 
mystical union. Is it in any way plausible to regard this doctrine 
of a transcendent One as a programme for scientific research or 
as an anticipation of an ideal synthesis to be achieved thro 
the co-operative effort of scientists throughout history? Scarcely, 
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I think. But it is not a question of Plotinus alone. What of the 
transcendent God of Aquinas? And what of Bradley’s Absolute? 
It can hardly be regarded as a programme for scientific research, 
considering that the supposed inadequacy of the scientific way 
of thought is precisely one of the reasons offered by Bradley for 
saying that there is an Absolute transcending the differences 
posited by discursive reasoning. 

What I am getting at is this. The evaluation of metaphysics 
outlined above, namely in relation to an ideal synthesis to be 
achieved through the sciences, depends for its plausibility on 
eliminating from metaphysics the characteristic content which 
sets it apart from science. I refer to the doctrine of the Absolute, 
however it may be conceived. This would not be true if the 
term “Absolute” could be taken as signifying empirical reality 
as such. For empirical reality is precisely the field for scientific 
research. But this is not what metaphysicians have been accus- 
tomed to mean by the Absolute. Even with Bradley, for example, 
although the Absolute is said not to be something over and above 
its appearances, it is not empirical reality as such but empirical 
reality as transformed in a way which exceeds our power of 
understanding. But if we eliminate from metaphysics its charac- 
teristic content, even on the ground that it represents an unpro- 
ductive bypath of human thought, can we then honestly pretend 
that we are giving to metaphysics a positive value which sets our 
position apart from positivism? 

If anyone were to be so misguided as to suggest that Plotinus’ 
theory of the One, linked as it is with a theory of mystical union, 
can be properly interpreted as an invitation to undertake empirical 
inquiry into the psychology of religious experience, so that even 
the theory of the Absolute can be fitted into the interpretation 
of neniiede as a vision of an ideal synthesis to be achieved 
through the sciences, he would obviously be supporting the very 
contention that I have advanced, namely that this interpretation 
of metaphysics by no means represents an overcoming of 
positivism. 

After all, Carnap himself explicitly asserted that he had no 
intention of excluding metaphysics, if by metaphysics we meant 
a general synthesis of the results of the sciences. What he intended 
to exclude was metaphysics considered as involving a claim to 


knowledge of entities transcending the field of empirical inquiry. 
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And if anyone has said to him: “Well, but I understand the 
doctrine of the Absolute as an invitation to the application of 
empirical psychology to the field of religious experience,” Carnap 
might well have replied, “Go ahead « all means. But this is 
not at all what the metaphysicians understood by the theory of 
the Absolute. And what I exclude is what they understood by 
it. As you understand it, it is no longer a metaphysical theory.” 

Well, let us suppose that we do not quietly drop the charac- 
teristic contents of speculative metaphysics and then pretend that 
we have given to metaphysics a value which shows our freedom 
from the positivist outlook. And let us suppose that we also wish 
to deny metaphysics any legitimate claim to provide knowledge 
about reality. How are we going to look, for example, on the 
various metaphysical theories of the Absolute? We cannot look 
on them, without grotesque distortion, as programmes for 
scientific research. Hence it appears that we must confine our- 
selves to attributing to them different degrees of aesthetic and/or 
moral value. I presuppose, of course, that we are sufficiently 
proud of our advance beyond neopositivism to avoid calling 
them “‘nonsense,” in the sense of balderdash. 

Let us assume that Spinoza’s theory of the Absolute possesses 
moral significance, in the sense that belief in it tends to promote 
a certain line of moral conduct. In this case it presumably pos- 
sesses sufficient ideal content to be understood. Similarly, if it 
possesses aesthetic value, and if this value is to be assessed, partly 
at least, in terms of harmony in variety of ideas, the theory can 
be understood. But then the question arises whether, if it can be 
understood, it must not be capable of being either true or false. 
That is to say, if the propositions in which it is expressed have 
a theoretical content which can be understood, can we at the 
same time maintain that they are incapable of being true or 
false? It appears not. For if they are incapable of being true or 
false, this is presumably because they possess no theoretical con- 
tent. And if we are willing to admit that these propositions have 
sufficient theoretical content to be capable of being true or false, 
we have certainly passed beyond the position adopted by Rudolf 
Carnap in his famous essay on the elimination of metaphysics 
through the logical analysis of language. 

The alternative, it seems, is to say that such theories possess 
merely emotive significance, expressive and evocative. And this 
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statement must be interpreted as meaning that there is no 
theoretical content in the propositions in which these theories 
are expressed. We are then back in logical positivism as repre- 
sented by the Vienna Circle. ; 

But we do not wish to be back there. For we are all confident 
that we have advanced beyond the narrow dogmatism of the 
Circle. So let us assume that even those metaphysical propositions 
which are incapable, without gross distortion of their intended 
meaning, of being ements 9 as empirical hypotheses or as 
programmes for scientific research are capable of possessing 
sufficient theoretical content for truth or falsity to be predicated 
of them. The question then arises whether it can be known 
whether they are true or false. For to say that a proposition is 
capable of being true or false is not at all the same thing as to 
say that we can know whether it is true or false. To attribute 
theoretical content to metaphysics is not necessarily to admit that 
metaphysics can yield knowledge. We can still remain within the 
orbit ”} positivism to the extent of maintaining that all positive 
knowledge of reality is attained through, and only through, the 
sciences, plus, of course, our ordinary “pre-scientific” empirical 
observation. 

We return, therefore, to the question whether metaphysics is 
capable of yielding knowledge. But this is hardly a question 
which can be answered simply in the abstract. If we wish to make 
good the claim of metaphysics to provide us with knowledge, 
we must be able to cite actual examples. At least, if we cannot 
do so, our claims on behalf of metaphysics will naturally seem 
to be groundless. For appearances are against the metaphysician. 
That is to say, appearances suggest that metaphysics has not in 
fact provided any knowledge up to date. Yet if it is capable of 
doing so, it might well be expected that after many centuries 
of intense metaphysical reflection some knowledge would in fact 
be forthcoming. After all, it was not an easy task to write the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle, the Enneads of Plotinus, the Ethics of 
Spinoza, the Logic of Hegel, Bradley’s Appearance and Reality or 
Whitehead’s Process and Reality. Such works were not tossed off 
by nincompoops. They were the result of prolonged and intense 
thought by men of great ability. And if they provide us with 
no knowledge, there is at least a strong prima facie case for saying 
that this is simply because metaphysics is incapable of doing so. 
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It is tempting to reply that the question is all wrong. For it 
presupposes that metaphysics cannot be said to provide us with 
knowledge unless it provides us with items of lovin dis- 
tinct truths. And this is not what metaphysics sets out to do. It 
is not so much a question of providing additional facts as of 
synthesising the facts which are known in other ways. Hegel, for 
instance, did not get his historical facts by metaphysical specu- 
lation; he got them from historians. What Hegel did was to 
provide the metaphysical schema or pattern for co-ordinating 
these facts both among themselves and with other features of 
reality. Similarly, Whitehead’s metaphysics does not set out to 
provide us with new facts in the ordinary sense. It sets out to 
provide the system of ideas in terms of which facts of different 
kinds can be synthesised. 

This is obviously true in a sense. Hegel’s schema for synthesising 
the facts received from the historian was not another historical 
fact of the same kind as those which he wished to synthesise. 
And Whitehead’s fundamental categories were not offered as 
additional facts of empirical science. But no reasonable man, 
whether metaphysician or not, pretends that the philosopher can 
do the historian’s work or that of the empirical scientist. The 
question is whether the metaphysician as metaphysician can 
provide us with knowledge. And if we simply point to a series 
of different visions of the universe, this is scarcely much help 
towards providing an affirmative answer to the question. For it 
is precisely the conflict of these visions which prompts the 
question. 

It may be said, of course, that the conflict-idea can be, and 
often has been, overdone. For it is not simply a question of 
conflict. It often happens that one metaphysician sees a truth and 
then exaggerates its importance, turning it into a key to unlock 
all doors, while another metaphysician does the same with 
another truth. The resulting systems then conflict. But the conflict 
lies between the exaggerations rather than between the truths 
seen by the two men. Schopenhauer saw the evil in the world. 
And there is evil in the world. But it is not the only aspect. And 
if it is reduced to its proper proportions, it may be quite com- 
patible with the truths overstressed by other philosophers, when 
these have been stripped of their exaggerations. t is really 
at fault is the ambitious desire of the individual philosopher to 
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construct his own comprehensive system. With more modesty, 
more patience and more co-operation, metaphysics might well 
make a better showing. 

This is an eminently reasonable view, as far as it goes. But it 
is open to serious criticism. For the comment might well be made 
that this view strips metaphysics of all its interest. Schopenhauer’s 
system will be reduced to the observation that there is evil in the 
world, a fact well known to most people. And if we can call 
Marx and Freud metaphysicians, Marxism will be reduced to 
the observation that economic factors play a not unimportant 
part in human life and Freudianism to the observation that the 
sexual urge is a powerful and influential drive. Surely, it might 
be said, the view of Schopenhauer, Marx and Freud owe their 
interest, and also their power to stimulate, precisely to the over- 
whelming, if exaggerated, importance, ‘which is attributed to 
their respective key-ideas. Stripped of these exaggerations, the 
systems are reduced to banalities which can hardly be offered 
as evidence of metaphysical knowledge. 

Well, let us try again and see if we can find any concrete 
example of knowledge which has been provided by metaphysics. 

The following example may possibly suggest a line of thought. 
Hume, looking into the furniture of the mind, if one may use 
so unhappy and misleading a phrase, saw only successive psychic 
phenomena or events, and he concluded that the self cannot be 
anything else but this succession, or at least that we have no 
evidence that it is anything more. But have we no such evidence? 
As long as we remain precisely on Hume’s level, that of empirical 
introspective psychology, we have not. That is to say, if we fix 
our attention on the objects of consciousness we can obviously 
see nothing but objects of consciousness. But what of the 
subject of consciousness, the I-subject? It cannot be turned into 
an object of consciousness in Hume’s sense. At the same time 
there could be no objectification without the I-subject. And this 
I-subject, though transcending objectification in the sense men- 
tioned, reveals itself in its activity, namely in the act of objecti- 
fication. But to see it, as it were, not as an object but in its 
activity, an act of transcendental reflection is required. Hume 
did not perform this act, whereas Fichte, for instance, did. 

Now, this is a highly controversial matter. And I do not expect 
anyone to accept the I-subject simply because I say that there is 
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an I-subject. But my object in introducing the topic is this. From 
my point of view Fichte attained knowledge of the I-subject, 
even though the exigencies of his idealist system led him to 
absolutise the ego in a way which is unacceptable to anyone who 
does not accept Fichte’s idealist premisses. But it is arguable that 
this piece of knowledge is not knowledge of a conclusion which 
can be simply stored away, so to speak, for future reference and 
transmitted hen generation to generation. (To avoid misunder- 
standing, I had better remark that I am prescinding entirely from 
theological doctrines and their transmission, by means of the 
catechism, for example. I am writing simply about philosophy.) 
And it seems to me that the reality of the I-subject attains 
significance for a man only through the actual process of trans- 
cendental reflection. Owing to the normal direction of attention 
knowledge gained through such reflection tends to slip away. 
And then the theory of the I-subject tends to appear as a 
gratuitous supposition or, at worst, as nonsense. And this is true 
of philosophers as well as of non-philosophers. The act of trans- 
cendental reflection is, of course, open to all. For only reflection 
is required. And it can be repeated at any time. But for the reason 
mentioned the existence of the I-subject cannot be turned into 
an item of factual information which can be simply presupposed 
as an established fact, like the fact that the Conqueror landed 
in England in 1066. If it were merely a process of logical inference 
which were required, it should be possible to decide whether the 
inference is logically valid or not. And if it were agreed that the 
inference was logically valid, the truth of the conclusion could 
be regarded as established. But it is not, I think, a question of 
inferring the existence of the I-subject so much as of bending 
back the mind, as it were, from the immediate objects or data 
of consciousness to the act of objectification of these data. And 
without this re-flection the conclusion has little meaning. Yet it 
does not follow that nothing is known through the process of 
reflection. What follows is + te the knowledge is not separable 


from the act by which it is known, an act which, while not in 
any way a mystical intuition, does run counter to the normal 
direction of the mind. 

But am I trying to say that metaphysical knowledge is a 
peculiar kind of knowledge which is somehow half-way between 
knowledge and not-knowledge? Suppose that a physicist succeeds 
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in verifying an hypothesis in such a way that there can be 
no reasonable doubt at all of the truth of the hypothesis. The 
result is published in the paper. And readers who are not them- 
selves scientists but who cae learned simply of the final result 
in this way would probably say that they know that the hypo- 
thesis is true. They accept the result on the testimony of men 
whose credentials they have no reason for questioning. In the 
case of philosophical theories philosophers do not enjoy any such 
authority. We no longer say, as people used once to say, 
“Philosophy teaches us” that such or such is the case. At the 
same time if a metaphysical theory can amount to knowledge, 
it must surely be possible to find in it some of the characteristics 
which make one say of a scientific hypothesis that its truth is 
known. There is no question, of course, of demanding that the 
metaphysical theory should be shown to be a verified scientific 
hypothesis. For if this could be shown, the theory would not 
be a metaphysical theory. But if its truth can be known, there 
must be something in common between this knowledge and 
what is generally called knowledge. Otherwise why use the 
word “knowledge”? 

Well, I think that there are common features. The physicist 
knows that his hypothesis is true because, let us suppose, he has 
verified it beyond all reasonable doubt. So the metaphysician who 
is convinced that he knows that there is an I-subject is so con- 
vinced because of the process of transcendental reflection which 
he has performed. The physicist’s experimental verification of 
his hypothesis can in principle be repeated by any other physicist. 
So can the metaphysician’s process of reflection be repeated by 
others. The physicist’s thesis may be generally accepted, without 
the necessity of further repetition of all his work, because it fits 
in, and perhaps is the only hypothesis which really does fit in, 
with the existing body of scientific knowledge in the relevant 
field. So, it might be claimed, the metaphysician’s theory might 
be accepted because it brings to light the condition for what we 
know to be true, for instance, oat we have the capacity for 


objectification of our own psychical phenomena. 

So I think that a good case can be made out for claiming that 
there is such a thing as metaphysical knowledge, and that the 
word “knowledge,” as used in this context, is not so remote 
from ordinary usage that there is no excuse for using it at all. 
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And yet one retains the uneasy feeling that the lack of authority 
enjoyed by metaphysicians is not simply an accidental factor, due 
to the great prestige which scientists have won for themselves, 
so that when we think of coloro che sanno, it is of the scientists 
and not of the metaphysicians that we think. It is true that people 
sometimes tend to ask what we can do with metaphysical theories. 
And in one sense, of course, we can do nothing. Metaphysics, 
so to speak, builds no bridges and conveys nobody in a space-ship 
to the moon or to Mars. But this is irrelevant to the question 
whether metaphysics can provide knowledge or not, unless we 
demand that all knowledge should have the practical utility of 
applied science before we are willing to admit it as knowledge. 
We may well feel, however, that the slump in the reputation of 
metaphysics is not due simply to the fact that metaphysics, as one 
missionary put it, provides no reindeer meat for the Eskimos. 
Perhaps part of the answer lies in the fact that philosophy is 
radically critical. It calls in question its own foundations, its own 
claims to knowledge. To be radically critical is, I think, an essen- 
tial trait of philosophy. But the ebb and flow of affirmation and 
negation, speculation and criticism, is not calculated to encourage 
mee confidence in the dicta of philosophers. And I do not 
see how this situation can be altered. It could perhaps be altered 
by the imposition of a dogmatic system which all had to accept. 
But this would obviously mean the death of philosophy. If we 
do not desire the death of philosophy, we must be prepared for 
claims to knowledge on the one hand and denials of these claims 


on the other. This may sound like a sceptical conclusion. But 
what can we expect but a successive ebb and flow from a 
discipline which not only strives after the truth but is also 
radically critical? And, of course, the same man may experience 
in himself both movements. He may feel both the lure of meta- 
physics and the lure of positivism. But this is simply the dialogue 
of the philosophical spirit with itself. 
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CHRISTIAN LOVE AND 
-MARRIAGE 


By 
ARTHUR McCORMACK 


Brussels in 1958 in conjunction with the Brussels Exhibi- 
tion, Mgr. Suenens, auxiliary Bishop of Malines, appealed 
for more research into marriage problems. His appeal met with 
an enthusiastic response from all over the world, and encouraged 
by this he wrote a book now published in England under the 
title Love and Control. It is on the subject of love and Christian 
marriage and the — training needed for it in the circum- 
stances of modern life. Many books on these lines have been 
written in the last few years, and they have done good work in 
ridding the Christian concept of marital love of the taint of 
pone de or semi-heretical disdain. There have also been more 
guarded attempts to put the teaching of Pius XII on the “safe 
period” at the disposal of those for whom a larger family, in 
spite of their Christian attitude to the blessing of children, would 
impose an unduly heavy burden. 
Bishop Suenens’ book, however, stands in a class by itself, 
artly because of his deep understanding and courage, partly 
cath of the originality of his treatment. As a distinguished 
author of deep spiritual insight who has also an extensive prac- 
tical knowledge of Belgian family life, his book will reach many 
whom the ordinary manuals may pass by. He is a former pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology at the University of Louvain, and was 
Vice-Rector of the University when he was appointed Auxiliary 
to the ageing Cardinal van Roey. His words have the full force 
of the authority of a diocesan bishop within the Church, and his 
pastoral work and the intense preoccupation with the work of 
the apostolate which he reveals in his other books,? give him a 
special right and capacity to speak and be heard on these matters. 
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Mgr. Suenens is no mere specialist in marriage problems, 
writing on a theme which he has made exclusively and narrowly 
his own, nor is he a doctrinaire intellectual bent on being progres- 
sive and original and striving after effect. This work has developed, 
he told me, as a logical sequel to his well-known book The Gospel 
to Every Creature. He feels that the apostolate which he advocates 
so strongly is in danger of being nullified to a certain extent by 
the moral problems raised for Catholics and would-be Catholics 
by today’s “civilisation of contraception,” to borrow a phrase of 
Fr. de Lestapis. As he said to me, it is little use having the Church 
- the state of mission! if we cannot keep Catholics in the state 
of grace. 

In saying this, he is echoing the experience of many concerned 
with the work of conversion. Japanese missionaries have warned 
that the stream of converts to the Church will dwindle to a mere 
trickle for adults between eighteen and forty-five unless some- 
thing is done to cope with the marital problems caused by 
regional overpopulation and national birth-control policies. The 
Catholic Enquiry Centre has found that moral problems are 
among the main obstacles to conversion in our country. Recent 
statistics have shown that in spite of more intensive efforts, in- 
cluding an imaginative advertising campaign in some of the best 
media, there has been no great corresponding increase in the 
number of Catholics in England. It would not be unreasonable to 
explain this apparent lack of success, in spite of enhanced interest, 
in terms of the Church’s rigid moral code. To those outside the 
Church, Her stand against contraceptive birth-control, divorce 
and sexual immorality seems unrealistic and old-fashioned, 
because the atmosphere of the age is one in which sexual in- 
dulgence is regarded tolerantly and is often mistaken for real 
love. But the Church cannot retreat from her position as guardian 
of true moral values. In the last resort, if the world does not 
wish to accept these truths, she must say with her Master “Will 
you also go away?” rather than be false to her mission. 

Bishop Suenens makes a point with which many English 
parish priests would agree. The Church’s teaching on moral 
issues, particularly that concerning family limitation, is one of 
the main reasons why Catholics drift away from religion, or at 
least from the fervent practice of it. In his television interview, 
 L’Eglise en état de mission is the French title of The Gospel to Every Creature. 
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launching the French edition of this book in December 1959, 
Mgr. Suenens himself stressed that the Church cannot go back 
on her position, and recalled that she was willing to give up the 
whole of the Church in England at the time of Henry VIII 
rather than sacrifice her teaching on the indissolubility of mar- 
riage. But in his book Mgr. Suenens does suggest a way out of 
this impasse. The situation today is aggravated by the obsession 
_ with and exploitation of sex in our materialistic society. Books, 
plays, films and television programmes often idealise erotic 
passion and imply that the Christian values of modesty, chastity 
and fidelity are out-dated. The very word love has lost its 
meaning for many people, and is confused with love’s sexual 
expression, or with affection that knows no moral restraints. We 
are all familiar with the attitude that love justifies everything. 
Frequently illicit love that breaks up families and causes untold 
misery to children is romanticised and made to seem something 
good and noble. We are invited to sympathise with people bound 
to husbands or wives who do not understand them and who 
prevent them from seeking the happiness of true love outside 
marriage or through divorce. Outside the Church, there is a 
growing tendency to regard all the aims of marriage as of equal 
importance, and indeed to elevate the marital relationship above 
the procreation of children. The enjoyment of sex without any 
responsibility is regarded as a right, and even the Lambeth 
Conference was sympathetic towards those who want the 
pleasures of marriage without the “burden” of children. The 
enjoyment of the sex relationship is put on a pinnacle to 
be achieved at all costs, even at the expense of denying the 
very nature of marriage, which is revealed in the structure 
ee of the human body and the rights of the unborn 

Apparently, then, there is a contradiction between Our Lord’s 
saying that His yoke is light, and the fact that many people find 
the marriage laws of His Church almost toro heavy. 


Bishop Suenens has a solution to this problem, though it is not 
a ready-made one that will effortlessly solve every difficulty. 
One must start from a true understanding of natural love, allied 
to supernatural love modelled on the love of God for His creatures 
and the life of the Blessed Trinity. He is so convinced of the 
importance of getting a clear idea of what love really means that 
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he suggests putting in inverted commas all relationships between 
the sexes that do not measure up to the true ideal. He believes 
that it is time to speak clearly and without ambiguity about this 
fundamental need of the human heart to love and be loved, a 
need implanted by the Creator and recognised by Him when He 
said that it is not good for man to be alone. Human love con- 
secrated in sacramental marriage is the highest and truest form of 
the man-woman relationship. To understand this fundamental 
truth will help clear the Catholic’s eyes and enable him to see that 
an obsession with love’s sexual expression is a degradation of love, 
not its be-all and end-all. 

The Church is often regarded as the enemy of love because 
of the apparent harshness of her laws regulating it. Yet, as Mgr. 
Suenens shows, the Church does not teach that people should 
love each other less, but that they should love more deeply. He 
shows that what passes for love is very often not love in the true 
sense, but a possessiveness cloaked by a show of affection which 
sometimes degenerates into mere physical desire. Against this, he 
opposes the noble picture of true Christian love based on our most 
deep-seated natural feelings; a love which wants to give rather 
than to receive, and is prepared for sacrifice and devotion; a 
love which grows deeper with time, when the physical attraction 
which first led it has ceased to exert its influence. This is the love, 
sanctified by the sacrament of matrimony, to which Christians 
must aspire. It will be a protection for them against the corruption 
of present-day life. 

But Mgr. Suenens does not present this ideal in a detached and 
disembodied way. He knows the difficulties which our nature 
poses and the strength of the sexual drive with its blind but 
insistent selfishness. That is why he lays so much stress on the 
mastery of sex in the service of love. This can only be achieved 
by man’s own effort and the grace of God, but Mgr. Suenens 
brings to this effort all the knowledge of modern scientists and 
the discoveries of psychology. He maintains that today’s obsession 
with sex has ob control of the sexual instinct more difficult 
than it need be, and he brings psychologists to witness that with 
persevering effort man can exercise a great deal of mental control 
in this sphere. Excessive stimulation by, for example, erotic 
thoughts and atmosphere, can be avoided, and with patience 
even direct control can be achieved over physical manifestations 
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of the sexual urge. This is too involved a subject to discuss at 
length here, but I found this one of the most original, and poten- 
tially, one of the most helpful of the many original lines of 
thought in this book. | | 

Bishop Suenens holds that mastery of the body is the com- 

ion of chastity and that it is Jansenistic to despise all that 
moat and science can offer to help chastity. He also says that 
bodily integrity is a condition of true lo and even enhances its 
physical expression. Chastity is just as much an obligation in 
the married state as in the single. Marriage is not permission “‘to 
sin without sin,” it is the state in which the intense love of youth is 
transformed into a truly human love which lasts and increases 
over the span of a long life through respect for oneself and con- 
sideration for one’s partner. Chastity finds expression in the pure 
love of two people for each other, and their physical expression 
of this love, which is as pure as any other sign of affection between 
them, does not harm but rather enhances their relationship. But 
Bishop Suenens warns against the idea that sexual experience is 
the supreme expression of love, its only manifestation or its most 
necessary and essential form. 

Where it is needed, or really desirable, to limit the size of a 
family, Bishop Suenens does not hesitate to propose the use of 
moral aaah of doing so. He regards it as our right and duty 
to lighten the burden of those who are most strongly tempted to 
use illicit methods of birth control. At the International Health 
Congress in Brussels he said: 


Everyone is aware of the painful problems which face too many 
families who find themselves obliged, for economic or medical 
reasons, to space out their children, and suffer because of it. They 
know the law of the Church and mean to respect it, since it would 
foster loyalty in conjugal relations. But they suffer through not 
being able to harmonise, I do not say love, but one of its expressions, 
with this law of God. 

We have no right to ask men to observe the law, without at the 
same time doing all in our power to make obedience possible; 
without summoning up all our energies to blaze a trail for them. 
There are sins of intellectual inertia and laziness which will weigh 
— more heavily on the day of the Last Judgement than sins of 
weakness. 


These are strong words, and deserve to be considered carefully by 
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those who fear the dangers of knowledge more than the tempta- 


tions to which ignorance exposes married couples. 

Bishop Suenens deals optimistically with the “safe period,” 
making references to the most up-to-date works on the subject. 
The Dutch ecologist J. Holt has written a book La Fertilité 
Cyclique de mune ublished in 1959, and he claims to have 
simplified the wel so much that it can be taught by any 
educated person such as nurse, teacher or social worker, without 
having to seek the advice of a doctor. There is also a reference to 
Dr. Doyle of Boston, whose research on pinpointing ovulation in 
order to make the rhythm method more accurate, may be of the 
highest importance, if the results of his work can be simplified 
and rendered less expensive and more clinically certain. The facts 
and figures given in this book show that if it is properly applied, 
the rhythm method, in its latest form of the temperature chart is 
extremely successful.? It is also most satisfying to see periodic 
continence treated in the context of the sublime ideal of Christian 
marriage which the author sets before his readers; this removes 
any suggestion of its being “Catholic birth-control.” 

Bishop Suenens is an advocate of family centres which will 
give guidance to individual Catholics needing help. They would 
form a clearing-house for information on Catholic medico- 
moral problems, and a centre for producing books and pamphlets 
defending the Catholic concept of marriage and relating it to 
all the circumstances of family life; the home, marital relations, 
the education of children and the formation of youth. It would 
also provide, where necessary, guidance on the “regulation of 
births,” to use a phrase of Pius XII. Bishop Suenens told me that 
such centres are already in existence in the large towns of Bel- 
gium, and he was very interested and enthusiastic about what I 
told him of suggestions for similar centres in England. 

This book is not only for personal instruction but is also for 
the use of people who teach the young or give guidance to 
married couples. In its French edition it sold 10,000 copies in 
three weeks. One is constantly impressed by the simplicity, truth 

t Translated by John Marshall, M.D., and published by Longmans with the 
title Marriage and Period Abstinence. Many readers will be familiar with the 
excellent and thorough booklet, Family Limitation, by John Ryan (Sheed and 
Ward), recently revised and enlarged, which treats of the same subject. 


2 Fr. de Lestapis, S.J., told me recently that as a result of his researches he is 
convinced that this method is more certain then any conventional contcaceptives. 
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and directness with which delicate or obscure topics are treated 
in this remarkable book. It is a rewarding task to set forth the 
beauty and dignity of Christian love and marriage at a time when 
jones are declining in the West, and I felt after I had read 
Mgr. Suenens’ book that here was a work to thank God for. 


ART AND RELIGION 


By 
JULIAN WALTER 


tecture, after touring various countries of Europe, came to 


[‘: SUMMER an exhibition of French religious art and archi- 


rest in the “catacomb” galleries under San Luigi dei Francesi 
in Rome. Most of the exhibits were photographs of the interiors 
or exteriors of churches. They were by no means restricted to 
such feats of daring as Le Corbusier's church at Ronchamp 
for restoration is as pressing a need in France as building; anti- 
clerical administrations have not always taken great care of the 
national monuments which they removed from the Church’s 
control. Therefore there have been opportunities for essays in 
harmonising a Gothic structure with modern church architecture 
and the contemporary iconoclastic mood. Lighting centres the 
attention of the faithful on the altar, and as the previous century’s 
legacy of statuary has been shifted to the crypt there are no 
external distractions. 

This ‘exhibition is only one sign of the lively interest of the 
French in the problems of religious art. Not only are there 
frequent articles in magazines of general interest, but also the 
Dominicans have their review L’Art Sacré, and the Benedictines 
of La Pierre-Qui-Vire their review Zodiaque, in which rival 
theories of the relations between art and truth or functionalism 
and liturgy are propounded. Is there a similar interest in England? 
The post-war construction of mushroom towns and dormitary 
suburbs has made it necessary to erect new parishes and new 
churches. But a recently published book, Liturgy and Architecture 
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by Peter Hammond, makes it clear that compared with conti- 
nental countries the English contribution to church architecture 
has been very slight. One reviewer of this book blames the 
irrelevance of religion in England to the modern world, but this 
is hardly fair, for it is not only religious architecture in England 
which is dull. Perhaps the only inspired buildings which have 
been produced in England in the be 150 years are Voysey’s 
villas and King’s Cross station. 

Rive Gauche metaphysics are alien to the English oe 
and therefore not much is to be gained in translating directly 
from the French. However, inspired by the example of this lively 
awareness of religious and aesthetic problems in France, it might 
be useful to suggest some of the ways in which art and religion are 
relevant to each other. It is possible that a deeper understanding 
of their relationship might lead to more exacting demands on the 

art of patrons, and hence to better art. At the same time it must 
j remembered that religious art is worthless if it does not help 
towards a profounder spiritual life. 

The notion of Form provides a connection between the func- 
tion and aesthetics of a church. There is no necessary conflict 
between the two. The primary concern is the function, for a 
good artist sets out to make something good, and not some- 
thing beautiful. A church has a double function. Primarily it 
is a place in which the liturgy is enacted, particularly the sacri- 
fice of the Mass; secondly it provides a place where the laity 
may assist at the liturgy, receive instruction and practise private 
devotion. To take only this functional aspect, variations in 
the form of church buildings derive from the different degrees 
of importance attached to the needs of the liturgy and the 
requirements of the laity. During the first great period of church 
building, from the conversion of Constantine to the death of 
Justinian, since there was not a specifically Christian type of 
building, prototypes were sought in the Imperial palace or public 
building and the pagan mausoleum. For purely liturgical 
functions—baptisms or the office of the dead—it seems that the 
centrally planned mausoleum type was preferred; when the 
assistance of the faithful and their instruction were important, 
the basilica or assembly hall was copied. In the East it was con- 
sidered becoming that church ritual should emulate that of the 
Byzantine court; consequently liturgy took priority over the 
Cc 
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laity. Towards the end of the sixth century the Great Entry was 
introduced, and hence the iconostasis. The Mass became an 
esoteric rite from which, for better or for worse, the laity were 
and have remained excluded. In the West one notices a similar 
development during the medieval hey-day of the Benedictines. 
Westminster Abbey is an extreme example of a liturgical building, 
with the uncompromising choir screen, the nave a mere coda in 
Henry III’s French taste, and St. Margaret’s within the precincts 
to justify the exclusion of the laity. As a reaction against this 
development came the Friars’ preaching churches, and a great 
flowering of private devotion—Hilton, Rolle, Julian of Norwich, 
all, I think, outside a liturgical ambiance. The Friars’ “‘basilicas” 
were so successful that Henry VIII had them destroyed while 
abbey churches were left to crumble. Anchorites’ cells, like that 
of Julian of Norwich, were also destroyed. Another such reversion 
to the basilica style, which was sponsored by the Jesuits, occurred 
in the late sixteenth century after a long preference for the 
centrally planned church. 

A proper understanding and careful consideration of its function 
is the first step in planning a church; the next is to decide on its 
structure. Since there are no specifically ecclesiastical forms of 
building structure (the Instructions of the Holy Office of 1952 
make this plain), then the Church must use the contemporary 
means that are used for silos, heavy-water plants and cinemas. 
This point has perhaps been obscured by the fact that in Europe, 
at any rate until the eighteenth century, the main structural 
developments, the dome on pendentives, for instance, and flying 
buttresses, took place in sacred architecture. If one takes the Edict 
of Milan in 312 and the Restoration of the Hierarchy in 1850 as 
parallel events, for both gave occasion for enthusiastic indulgence 
in church building, and compares subsequent developments, then 
the fifth-century Mausoleum of Galla Placidia at Ravenna pro- 
vides a parallel with the projected Liverpool Cathedral, and in 
about 2090 we should wh on something as successfully adventu- 


rous as Sancta Sophia. However, at the moment there is not 
much sign of activity like those experiments which culminated 
in the successful erection of a dome over a square. Unfortunately 
the ecclesiastical patrons of the last century fell into the same 
errors as secular patrons. Developments in mechanical engineeri 

and in imitation and mass-production of surface decoration led 
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to a separation of facade and structure. When Palmerston turned 
down Gilbert Scott’s Gothic facade for the Foreign Office, the 
architect was able to substitute a Renaissance Classical front that 
appealed to the travelled, cultured Whig, and use the original 

esign for the facade of St. Pancras station. It was erroneously 
supposed that there were methods of structure peculiar to 
churches, and that at least their facades could be successfully 
copied and used again. The result of this practice is our present 
heritage of banal stylistic imitations, whose structure is regrettably 
only too sound. There are exceptions, of course, when the archi- 
tect has penetrated to the spirit of the style, as Pugin did in his 
Gothic St. Barnabas in Nottingham or Bentley in his Byzantine 
Westminster Cathedral. But this spirited enthusiasm died away, 
and the church architects of the last century made no attempt to 
solve honestly the difficulty of uniting facade and structure. The 
patrons of church-building this century do not command the 
resources of a Justinian or even of a Theodoric, and employ for 
the most part architects who have hitherto specialised in villas, 
parish halls and schools. 

Here again there are exceptions. One is the large Nissen hut 
which serves as a university chapel at Oxford, and another is 
the parish church at Uckfield, Sussex. Structurally this second 
church is a triumph, and it also admirably fulfils its function. 
Its basis is a Dutch barn whose sides have been filled in with 
Cotswold stone. The altar is free standing, and as the building is 
relatively square the altar projects forward among the people. 
Behind the altar a section of the Dutch barn is walled off as a 
chapel for daily Mass, and a tabernacle accessible from both sides 
is built into this wall. The performance of the liturgy, the people 
assisting at it, and private devotions, are all catered for in an 
wri, structure which frankly proclaims its cheapness and 
its original purpose. 

The aesthetic problems raised by the function and structure of 
a building are further complicated by the choice of decoration. © 
Nineteenth-century philosophers either reduced all metaphysics 
to aesthetics, or separated aesthetics from metaphysics, mn it 
a branch of sociology or of experimental sadhan We need 
to-day to combine and correct these two approaches; that is, to 
clarify our notions of the relationship of art to truth, and to use 
art so as to make the visual experience of being in church relevant 
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and helpful to private and corporate prayer. An architect will 
probably be inclined to consider the iaiauion of a church as 
strictly subordinate to its structure, as something merely to 
emphasise its lines or to conceal its faults. Undoubtedly the 
decoration should have some organic relation to the structure, 
but this should not be slavish, as happens in buildings which are 
imitations of earlier styles. In St. John’s, Norwich, for example, 
the faithfully copied Early English structure—to be placed 
directly after the rebuilding of the choir of Canterbury—has the 
capitals of its plump, squat pillars swathed in yard after yard of 
Early English carved foliage of unrelieved dullness. Sometimes, 
though, the error may be in the other direction, and the deco- 
ration may be modelled on a rather grand sort of dining-room, 
as it is in the Lombard-Romanesque church of St. Augustine’s, 
Nottingham, where the walls are hung with oil copies of 
Renaissance paintings in gilt frames. Equally regrettable is the 
situation where the decoration takes on a life of its own, and the 
matt off-white walls of the church are obviously designed, as in 
a museum, to set off the individual, unrelated objets d'art. 

If a church is regarded as functional, the decoration must be 
strictly subordinate, but in so far as the building is an intentional 
form, that is, expresses an idea, the decoration can be used to 
develop this idea more articulately, if not more profoundly, than 
the structure. These decorative problems were worked out in 
considerable detail, both in theory and in practice, between the 
conversion of Constantine and the death of Justinian. It seems 
that the first churches, in so far as they were decorated, contained 
only picturesque motifs and genre scenes. The Cappadocian 
Fathers, however, saw in painting not only a vain decoration but 
also a way of instructing and edifying the faithful. St. Nilus, 
replying to an enquiry of the prefect Olympiodorus of the fifth 
century, dismissed hunting and fishing scenes as trivial. He said 
that instead the Cross should be painted in the sanctuary, and on 
the walls scenes from the Old Testament and the Gospels, so that 
those who could not read the Scriptures could learn from the 
great deeds of God’s faithful servants. Pictures of saints, therefore, 
and scenes from the Bible vied with paintings of Pompeian 
architecturescape and Syrian vine branches in the décor of the 
early Christian church. A series of instructive panels of the fifth 
century survive relatively complete at Santa Maria Maggiore; 
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but if they were always at their present height they must have 
been scarcely visible. 

There is plenty of evidence that in the fourth and fifth centuries 
there was strong devotion to the Holy Places and a preference for 
depicting the historical facts of Our Lord’s life. But a study of 
Neoplatonic writings (the Pseudo-Denys was quoted by Severus, 
Patriarch of Antioch, in 533, contemporary with Justinian’s 
building programmes), and increasing formularisation of the 
liturgy, led to consideration of the intentional significance of a 
church. The Church, according to St. Maximus of Chrysopolis, 
is the image of God, because like God it brings about the union 
of all beings. St. Germanos calls the Church a heaven upon earth, 
representing the crucifixion, the sepulchre, and the resurrection 
of Christ. Simeon of Thessalonica says that the temple as the 
house of God is the image of the whole world. An elaborate 
scheme of decoration was developed, and this to some extent 
modified the structural plan. Obviously a dome represents heaven 
better than a flat rib-vaulted roof, and the typical Byzantine 
church combines the basilica and the central plan—the domed 
cross.! It is not necessary that a Byzantine model should be 
followed slavishly, but a study of Byzantine church decoration 
does enrich one’s idea of what can be done to turn art to the 
service of religion. One of the arguments put forward for the 
restoration of images in churches after the iconoclast movement 
was that they could be of use in instructing non-Christians in the 
mysteries of the faith. This argument still applies to-day, for one 
is constantly hearing that there are people in Christian countries 
who do not know the meaning of Christmas or Easter. 

Their undoubted veracity is another reason for making the 
Gospel stories the subject of church decoration. Waves of higher 
criticism wash away the accumulation of legends round the 
central truths of faith. The humanist chancellors of the fifteenth 
century disposed of the Donation of Constantine and other 
forgeries. Now we may no longer believe that Constantine was 
baptised at the Lateran. Denys the Areopagite did not preach at 
Paris. But higher criticism, far from destroying the Gospels and 
the Acts, has increased their authority. It has been shown that 
St. Luke was right in saying that Cyprus had a Proconsul, that 


Cf. S. Salaville, Eastern Liturgies. Part Two, Chapter One, “The Church,” 
London, 1938. 
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the magistrates of Thessalonica were called Polytarchs, and that 
Iconium was not in Lycaonia. 

If art is to be at the service of religion, religion—or at least 
theology—is also at the service of art. Too close an identity of 
art with — is fatal for both; witness the feeble and sterile 
funerary sculpture of the Counter-Reformation in St. Pius V’s 
chapel at Santa Maria Maggiore, and the art of St. Sulpice. Thus 
it is necessary to consider whether aesthetic and religious 

rience have anything in common, and whether or not sacred 
aes form a distinct subdivision of art. 

Obviously it is not possible here to do more than indicate a 
number of approaches. In a lecture given at the twenty-eighth 
Biennale d’Arte at Venice in 1956 on the present condition of 
sacred art, Count Vladimir D’Ormesson distinguishes between 
religious art, sacred art and liturgical art. “Religious art is that 
which . . . contains in itself so elevated a spirituality and attains to 
so high a level that it leads the soul of the man who contemplates 
it into a higher, almost supernatural world.” It produces a 
religious emotion; it creates a supernatural atmosphere. He 
instances a symphony by Beethoven or a chorale by Bach. It is 
not necessary for the subject to be “religious” in the generally 
accepted sense of the word. “A work of sacred art is one with a 
religious subject, even if it is not to be used in a church. A 
liturgical work of art is one which inspires the devotion of the 
faithful not only by reason of its subject but also by its conformity 
to the prescriptions of religious worship.” “Sacred art,” he says 
later, “belongs to art as species to genus, and it is not less capable 
than so-called profane art of attaining to the Sublime. ... It 
aspires to lift the soul towards God, while too often profane art 
is content with a merely aesthetic end.” 

It would seem that according to Count Vladimir’s description, 
all art aspires to be religious. An essay by David Jones clarifies 
this point. He describes man as “a creature whose end is extra- 
mundane, and whose nature is to make things . . . These things 
are of necessity the signs of something other. . . .” All signs are 
sacred, “significant of something, hence of some reality, so of 
somethi goo, so of something sacred.” Man is a moral being, 

a religious being, and hence bound to God. David Jones 
then relates man’s a to that of the Artifex, the 
de “‘ra 


Logos, who not only made “radiant with form” what was inanis 
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et vacua, but also used material signs for inward moral growth. 
The sign and the thing are regarded as being fundamentally 
identical. The work of the painter is analogous to this: “the 
painter may say to himself: this is not a representation of a moun- 
tain; it is mountain under the form of paint.” 

Religious art is that which has some aspect of revealed truth 
for its subject. But in order to recognise this particular kind of 
art as being specifically religious, the spectator must be familiar 
with, for example, the episode in the life of Christ that it depicts. 
Art is as limited as any other human activity: Nihil in intellectu 

od non erat prius in sensibus. How then is Christ, for instance, to 

represented so that He is recognisable as the God-Man? In the 
mood of realism which prevailed in the fourth century, people 
wanted Christ to be represented as He really physically looked. 
Hence the popularity of the apocryphal letter of Lentulus to the 
Senate. According to this “eyewitness description,” Our Lord had 
blue eyes, and his hair was smooth to the ears and then fell in 
curls to the shoulders. But in fact, apart from knowing that Our 
Lord had pure Semitic features, we cannot know what He or 
Our Lady or even the Apostles looked like. We have no reason 
to suppose that they were at all extraordinary. On the contrary, 
as Pére de Caussade says, “Our Lady’s exterior life is represented 
(in the Gospels) as very simple, very ordinary. She did and 
suffered as did others in her condition.” 

The problem remains, then, of whether there is a legitimate 
distinction between sacred and profane art, or whether there is no 
more to it than a difference of subject. In his book, An Aesthetic 
Approach to Byzantine Art, P. A. Michelis, the Greek architect, 
devotes a section to the general problem of distinguishing these 
two. He describes two main categories of art, each with its own 
aesthetic canon. The Beautiful concentrates on such things as 
form, variety and harmony; the Sublime by contrast emphasises 
unity, content and rhythmic dynamism. The great religious 
styles—Gothic, Baroque, Byzantine—belong to the category 
Sublime. He traces back the notion of the Sublime to Plotinus. 
Neoplatonism placed man’s goal outside the plurality of material 
existence in union with the One, which in Christianity meant 
God. The mission of the artist from being simply to reveal the 
One in matter became rather to represent Christ and His saints 
t Abandonment to Divine Providence, ch.2. 
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in such a way that those venerating the icons would be drawn to 
the prototypes. Darkness and light break up the space inside a 
church; the human body becomes rigid and posed; attention is 
concentrated on the face, which is expressive and dematerialised. 
Variations in scale and plasticity distinguish Our Lord, who is 
perfect in body and soul, from terrestrial sinners, and even from 
the saints. Michelis’s approach, with its obvious debt to German 
aestheticians from Kant onwards, is open to certain criticisms. 


_ But he does bring out clearly two relevant points about sacred 


art, first, that it is concerned with emotions and attitudes towards 
beings outside the natural order, and second, that it has never- 
theless to use some natural means in order to convey these 
emotions and attitudes. 

The difficulty experienced by an artist in trying to express the 
Infinite in paint “a stone occurs in speculative naan 0 when 
it is necessary to make statements about God. Several techniques 
are used in art to surmount this difficulty; the imperfection of 
earthly creatures may be contrasted with the perfection of God 
and heaven; differences of scale and perspective may distinguish 
human and divine, and a contrast of darkness and light may 
create an atmosphere of mystery. One can assess the level of 
spirituality and preoccupation with heaven by the use of these 
conventions. In a Quattrocento fresco, the world is usually a 
firmly constructed box, in which the Holy Family is hardly 
distinguishable from other people. During the Cinquecento the 
walls Sooke and bend; the occupants lose their placidity, but they 
find no release from their tensions. In the Seicento the box 
explodes, and, defying the laws of nature which were being 
restated on a new empirical basis, they all go flying up to heaven. 

To devise a technical convention is not, however, enough. The 
unfathomed darkness which surrounds a Rembrandt Nativity is 
mere chiaroscuro with another artist. Something else is needed. 
It has been supposed that this something is emotion, and that the 
particular emotion of sacred art is pathos. Professor Talbot Rice 
writes, in The Beginnings of Christian Art: “Christianity . . . was 
... profoundly concerned with the expression of supranormal 
emotions and a preoccupation with these led on the one hand to 
an attempt to express transcendental themes in art, while on the 
other the idea of pain and suffering tended to become associated 
with that of holiness.” It is certainly true that from the earliest 
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days of Christianity there has been a popular market for this 


so-called Expressionist art. Now and then it reaches greatness, 
in the apse mosaic of SS. Cosmas and Damian, or with a Michel- 
angelo Pieta, but for the most part it seems to offer only a 
pasteboard ecstasy or a sugar cadets thrill. What is to be done? 
Now and then a clean sweep is made, by the Normans, for 
instance, of Anglo-Saxon shrines in eleventh-century England; 
and certain enterprising priests to-day are removing well-loved 
pink and blue Madonnas to replace them with contempora 
statues in unpolished limestone. But this is not a universal iad. 
A certain monastic repository used to sell to visitors the worst of 
pious bric-4-brac, and in answer to the suggestion that they had 
an opportunity to educate the taste of visitors, the monk in 
charge replied that it was considered better to give the public 
what it wanted. This is a problem that must be solved. 

Besides being instructive, and providing a suitable atmosphere 
for liturgical worship, sacred art has something still more funda- 
mental to offer in the service of religion. Contemplation of works 
of art and the contemplation of God require very much the same 
disposition of mind. In both, as Kant says of aesthetic contempla- 
tion, “‘the faculties of knowledge are in free play.” Thus, as 
Maritain points out in Art and Scholasticism, sacred art can be a 
means to mystical contemplation. 

It is only possible here to touch upon the relationship of religion 
to art, and the main object has been to establish that a church 
building is not only a Mass centre, even though it is necessary to 
consider it primarily as one. A church is an intentional form 
which represents by its design what theology has to say about 
the union between Christ and the faithful, the union of the 
Mystical Body which culminates in the Eucharist. The Church, 
which is constantly sanctifying and uniting all creation, leadin 
it towards union with God, has also the duty of instruction, an 
cach member should add his own contribution of private prayer 
to the public assistance at the liturgy. All this should be taken 
into account in the architecture and decoration of a church. 

It seems essential to restore a basic iconography, a deliberate 
symbolism in the disposition of the different parts of the church. 
A sound basis for such an iconography exists in Victor White’s 
Soul and Psyche. —— six, which deals with the Trinity and 
Quaternity, is directly relevant to church planning. The four- 
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armed cross gives man orientation, order and an organising centre. 
It is also the complexio oppositorum upon which man must be 
stretched, and the old man must die if he is to be whole and live. 
A dome suggests heaven, and a Greek cross under the dome, as 
in Sancta Sophia, successfully “squares the circle.” 

The present diversity and eclecticism of styles does not, to my 
mind, present a difficulty, only a problem which sacred art can 
do much to solve. Faults supposed to be typical of to-day have 
existed before. A glaring lack of reticence may be found in many 
works of Caravaggio; Rembrandt is sometimes cloyingly intro- 
spective, and abstract and spiritualised art is not a modern 
innovation. But, just as the Mystical Body transcends a physical 
or social body by reason of its infinite uncreated Principle, so 
sacred art should be be transcendental. Using the forms of life in 
the world, it must adapt and stines tom, not fearing to 
expose their weaknesses as well as their strengths. 

As for the mood, there is much to be said for nostalgia, 
nostalgia for heaven. We await the Parousia. The hydrogen bomb 
has brought the end of the world nearer in a quite new sense. It 
can be as present to us and as vividly as it was to St. Paul’s con- 
verts in Thessalonica. A proclamation of the nearness of heaven, 
and of our intense desire for it—surely also a most characteristic- 
ally Pauline sentiment—seems an excellent answer to the deceptive 
foursquare cosiness of the Welfare State. There is an authentic 
nostalgia for heaven in much negro music, and nostalgia is an 
incitement to Hope. It should be possible to express these senti- 
ments in visual media, in whatever are the modern equivalents 


of bricks and paint. 


SURREY’S CATHOLIC ROYALTY 
Claremont a Hundred Years Ago 


I Must have been most confusing to have been a priest in northern 
Surrey in mid-Victorian days. At first they had to minister to their 
small congregations mainly in private houses. Then they had the 
use of the little church of St. Charles Borromeo in the grounds of 
Mr. Taylor’s house on Weybridge Heath. When Mr. Raphael, the 
Member of Parliament for St. Albans, who was an old resident of 


North Surrey, presented Kingston with the fine new church of 
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St. oe in 1847, there could at last be more than enough 
room for the congregations. But only a few months later, in March 
1848, the problem arose again when there was a quite unexpected 
influx of further Catholics. For Louis Philippe had been driven from 
his throne in France and came to live in England, settling with his large 
family and staff at Claremont, a country-house near Esher which 
belonged to the British Crown. Including children there were more 
than a hundred of them. They were a most welcome reinforcement— 
but it meant another hundred worshippers to fit into the churches. 

The Orleans family solved the problem themselves. First they set 
up a chapel in Claremont as soon as they could. There were rules 
against holding Catholic services on Crown property, and Louis 
Philippe felt that his family were in England on sufferance and should 
not make themselves unpopular with those who had given them 
shelter by tactless demands for Catholic services. He thought they 
had better split up and go, some to Weybridge and others perhaps 
as far afield as St. Elizabeth’s in Richmond. His wife, Queen Marie 
Amélie, was made of sterner stuff and was determined to have 
her chapel in Claremont. Various influential friends in London 
were persuaded to pull strings and in a surprisingly short time the 
authorities had given their permission. The Orleans were able to 
make themselves a most beautiful chapel by curtaining off about 
half of the great Picture Gallery, a room some sixty feet long by 
thirty wide. One of its chief features was the huge carpet which Lord 
Clive, the builder of Claremont, had taken of” an Indian raja. This 
exactly fitted the room, and it used to be said that, so far from it being 
a fitted carpet, the room had actually been built to be the right size 
for the carpet. The Orleans chapel was so much used that the famous 
carpet became quite worn! 

After the chapel the next thing was to secure a chaplain. The local 
priests were English, they were fully occupied and were too far away 
to be able to come regularly to Claremont. The obvious solution was 
to import priests from France, and during the eighteen years that the 
Orleans lived at Claremont a number of French priests did in fact 
come over. Some came only for a special occasion like an Orleans 
wedding or funeral, others came to hold retreats before Christmas 
and Easter, yet others were on the royal staff for a time. But the man 
who meant most in the religious life of the family was one who was 
Chaplain and Almoner at Claremont for most of their stay, the Abbé 
Guelle. Fr. Guelle had been vicar of the Madeleine, the famous French 
church that lay quite close to the royal palace of the Tuileries. He had 
been father cmaue to most of the Orleans and they all knew him 
and respected him. It was nearly always Fr. Guelle who baptised the 
Orleans babies, taught the youngsters their catechism, married them 
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when they grew up, and it was usually he who gave the last rites to 
those of the family who died at Claremont. 

Mass could now be said daily at Claremont. It was at first a very 
simple affair with little pageantry and no music at all. But it was not 
long before the ceremonial was improved, a number of the staff were 
trained to be servers and an organ was installed. The Orleans were a 
musical family and several of them sang in the choir, more than one 
of them being good enough to sing solos. The organist and choir 
master, rather surprisingly, was a retired General, the Comte de 
Chabannes, who was one of the royal aides-de-camp. 

When they were not using their chapel the Orleans and their staff 
went to the nearest churches, the family mostly going to Weybridge 
and the others to Richmond or Kingston. The old king, in fact, had set a 
good example by driving to Weybridge on the first Sunday after their 
arrival in England from their French adventures. They had had to 
leave Paris in such haste that they had not been able to bring away 
any money or spare clothing, so it was anything but a iver: dws 
party that went to Weybridge that first Sunday. As the Illustrated 
London News reported rather unfeelingly, “the carriage which brought 
the ex-king to Weybridge on Sunday was of the meanest description 
and the ex-monarch wore, strange to say, the blue patrol cap given to 
him on his embarkation from France by the Captain of the Express 
steamer.” It was a courageous act for people who were accustomed 
to going everywhere in style to “face the music” in this embarrassing 
fashion. But before long the Orleans managed to get their money from 
France and could dress again in their Sunday best. 

Louis Philippe became friendly with the Taylors, who had intended 
to use the vault under St. Charles’ church as their burial place, and 
arranged with them that any of his family who died in England 
should be buried there. In the course of time far more Orleans than 
Taylors occupied the vault, there being no less than eleven Orleans 
coffins there by the time the family returned to France. The huge stone 
sarcophagi of Louis Philippe and Marie Amélie and two of the prin- 
cesses are to be seen there now and the graceful marble effigy of one 
of the Princesses in a chapel above. Masses are still said in this church 
for the souls of the Orleans who died in England. St. Charles’ has 
another reminder of the family in the superb chalice which th 
presented. It is over eighteen inches high and is of solid gold, wi 
many jewels encrusted on it. From some points of view it is unfortunate 
that it is much too valuable ever to be used or even to be seen and 
spends all its life in a safe deposit. But it is a strange thought that some 
of the French Crown jewels may have reached the unexpected destina- 
tion of a Weybridge bank, for many of these have never been traced 
and some of them may well be on the Orleans chalice. 
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Understandably they all liked to worship together, and St. Charles’s 
was really too small: illustrations of the time show the king and 
queen sitting and everyone else standing. Even after Claremont chapel 
had been opened they went to Weybridge from time to time: but 
they tended to go more to the larger church in Kingston. Queen Marie 
Amélie and one of her daughters-in-law were Sicilians and it must 
have been an especial pleasure for them to admire the altar and taber- 
nacle and also the pulpit and font, all of which were made of Sicilian 
marble. Most of the young princes and princesses made their first 
communions here and this was the scene of two great Orleans 
weddings. St. Raphael’s was taxed to the utmost to accommodate all 
the Catholic notables who came from London and even from abroad 
to attend the weddings. The townsfolk of Kingston took a great 
interest in the affairs and cheered the Orleans and their guests as they 
came out of church. 

The Orleans funerals were on a large scale and at first rather startled 
a rural area that was not used to such things. Eight black horses with 
black draperies on their backs and black plumes would pull the hearse 
and there would be anything up to two hundred carriages of mourners, 
besides many going the whole six miles to Weybridge on foot. Bishop 
Thomas Grant of Southwark often came down for these occasions 
and the local priests, Fr. Comberbach of Weybridge and Fr. Ainsworth 
of Kingston, always played a part: but they were greatly outnumbered 
by the priests who came over from France. Catholic clergy were com- 
paratively rare in mid-Victorian Surrey and the sight of so many 
gathered together was an eye-opener for the spectators. The villagers 
turned out in force to watch the cortége as it wound its way through 
Esher and Hersham and over Walton Common and on to Weybridge 
Heath. But they soon got used to it and would draw down the blinds 
and shutters as a mark of respect to a family who, though foreign and 
“Roman,” were no longer objects of suspicion and had become very 
a ag in their neighbourhood. Many Protestant gentlemen used to 
saddle up their horses and join the procession en route, riding three 
abreast just in front of the hearse. 

When the old queen died in 1866 the Orleans left Claremont, and 
five years later they were allowed to return to France. They had cer- 
tainly contributed to the growth of Catholicism in this part of England. 

R. R. LANGHAM-CARTER 


DENIS JOHNSTON 


OR SOME TIME now it has been fashionable to deplore the state 
Fer drama in the Irish Republic. “Where now are your Synges, your 
O’Caseys, your Robinsons, your Murrays and your Gregorys?” asks 
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the English critic. The new Abbey Theatre is being built, and it is to 
be hoped that Eileen Crowe and Harry Brogan will appear upon its 
boards to keep up the tradition of the Abbey Players when the new 
theatre, phoenix-like, arises from the ashes of the old. It is heartening 
to welcome the Collected Plays of eee sie in the meantime, 
and it is encouraging to find the best of his plays, The Moon in the 
Yellow River, presented in Penguin Plays with The Iron Harp by 
Joseph O’Conor and Step-in-the-Hollow by Donagh Macdonagh.? 
Has the glory really departed from the Irish theatre? “Though much 
is lacking,” in the opinion of the present writer, “much remains,” 
and though the authors of Three Irish Plays may not be of the stature of 
Goldsmith, Yeats and Shaw, there is plenty of life in the Dublin drama 
still, and the spread of dramatic societies up and down the Republic of 
Ireland is eloquent testimony to the people's intense interest in the stage. 

The writer first saw The Moon in the Yellow River at the Abbey 
Theatre in Dublin in the first week of its performance, which was in 
April 1931. Maureen Delany, recently returned from Australia, 
played Agnes, the splendidly detached housekeeper: Blanaid, the 
young daughter of Dobelle, was superbly and memorably played by 
Shelak Richards, the author’s wife: Tausch, the German who was 
responsible for the Power House, was in the capable hands of Fred 


Johnson: Eileen Crowe was unforgettable as Aunt Columba: Arthur 


Shields and Michael J. Dolan were hilariously amusing as George and 
Captain Potts: Denis O’Dea, as the idealist, was Darrell Blake, and 
P. J. Carolan played Commandant Lanigan, the Free State soldier who 
shot his friend to save him from trial and execution: Ulrick Wright as 
Willie was sheer joy. After thirty years the performance stands out 
vividly in the writer’s mind, mainly for the oalieneanes of that greatest 
of all Abbey Players, F. J. McCormick, as Dobelle: but the supporting 
cast “wont A the Abbey Theatre team-work, based on the acting 
tradition of Frank and Willie Fay, to bear on this masterpiece so that 
the whole production remained memorable, so that when the writer 
produced the play many years later he was able to see the players of 
the first production clearly in the mind’s eye as he can see them still. 
In the Collected Plays Mr. Johnston has included prefaces which he 
might well have omitted. Of The Moon in the Yellow River he writes:— 
“It was gently sabotaged by most of its original Abbey cast who until 
1938 played it with thet subtle air of distaste with which experienced 
actors can dissociate themselves from the sentiments expressed in their 
parts.”” Now here Mr. Johnston is talking through his hypersensitive 
artistic hat. An actor who felt simpatico towards the parts of Dobelle, 
Lanigan, Blake, George or Potts would be a very peculiar actor indeed. 


* Denis Johnston, Collected Plays (Cape Vol. I 16s; Vol. II 18s.) 
2 Three Irish Plays. Penguin Plays. 
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Dublin Opinion once had a superb cartoon of Shaw’s characters—St. 
Joan, Broadbent, Nora Reilly, Captain Brassbound and the rest, and 
all from babes to centenarians were sporting Shavian beards! The 
characters in The Moon might well be portrayed with Denis Johnston’s 
moustache and spectacles, for none of them speaks with his or her own 
accents, and all speak in the accents of their creator. This is not to find 
fault with the characters, all of which are superbly drawn, and several 
of which had their prototypes in real life, some of whom were known 
to the present writer, like Tom Casement and Miss Keogh. But 
Darrell Blake is the only idealist for whom the reader can feel the 
slightest admiration, and Darrell Blake is something of a dipsomaniac 
who wants to blow up Tausch’s Power House because he thinks that 
progress via turbines is an illusion in Ireland. “The rest of the world 
may be crazy,” he says to Herr Tausch, “but there’s one corner of it 
yet, thank God, where you and your ludicrous machinery haven't 
turned us all into a race of pimps and beggars.” In vain does the 
bewildered German protest is his turbines do not generate such 
offspring: “because,” says Blake, “we intend to keep one small corner 
of the globe safe for the unfortunate human race.” In this play each 
character concentrates on his own interests to the exclusion of those 
of others, and because Mr. Johnston has succeeded in making Dobelle, 
Willie and Agnes so realistically one-track-minded this play will be 
remembered when many of the Angry Young Playwrights’ works of 
the ’fifties and ’sixties are forgotten. gifts of characterisa- 
tion and dialogue are so unusual Mr. Johnston should have left his 
plays to stand unprefaced by the self-pitying and querulous diatribes 
which accompany them in the Collected Plays. 

George Jean Nathan wrote in his preface to Five Great Modern Irish 
Plays: “Perhaps the outstanding oak of Irish dramatists by and large 
is 7 ae shameless emotional candour. They write what they ato 
feel, however possibly embarrassing. The Irish alone as a playwrighting 
nation appear to appreciate the human heart for what in all its strange 
and various moods it is, and the Irish alone with a profligate beauty 
and a lyric artlessness permit it to tell its true and often aching story.” 
This is very true of Denis Johnston’s plays, The Old Lady says No, The 
Moon in the Yellow River and, in lesser degree, Strange Occurrence on 
Ireland’s Eye, and few curtains can be more effective than that at the end 
of Act Two in The Moon when Lanigan shoots the drunken Blake in the 
back as he plays and sings at the piano: the whole tragedy of Free Stater 
and Republican, the tragedy of Kevin O’Higgins, Rory O’Conor, 
Erskine Childers and Patrick Pearse seems to be epitomised and starkly 
revealed as it is in O’Casey’s death of Bessie Burgess in The Plough and 
the Stars and that of Johnny Boyle in Juno and the Paycock. “A terrible 
beauty is born” in each of these climaxes. 
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In The Old Lady says No, Denis Johnston seems to sneer at Irish 
nationalism, for all that he thinks that some Dubliners look on it as a 
nationalist play. In The Scythe and the Sunset he seems to reveal the 
fact that his inspiration is at an end. In this phy he strives to depict the 
struggle of Pearse and his comrades in the General Post Office in 
O’Connell Street in 1916. The result is extremely disappointing. 
Characters like Aunt Columba, Blanaid, George and Captain Potts 
have a reality which is rarely felt in the characters of The Scythe and 
the Sunset—indeed every character in The Moon in the Yellow River 
has a surprising life and vitality of its own, even though many of them 
are eccentrics and neurotics. At the age of sixteen, Mr. Johnston tells 
us, he tried to join the Irish Republican Army, but could find no 
proposer or seconder as the rules required. He considers that the only 
other play about 1916 performed prior to his own was O’Casey’s The 
Plough and the Stars, and thinks that his own play is an antimelodrama 
which will be “‘a play without a public.” It will indeed: for the char- 
acters of Tetley and Palisser which are meant, apparently, to represent 
Pearse and an Anglo-Irish officer in the British army, are pasteboard 
figures which are dull and boring to a degree. For those who would 
learn something about the Rebellion in Dublin in 1916, the Rebellion 
which has never been known as a Revolution although it started some- 
thing which has vitally influenced the shape of things to come within 
the British Commonwealth, which now contains a Republic of 
India, The Singer, Patrick Pearse’s prophetic play about his own share 
in the business is to be phone | Of he play Curtis Canfield 
wrote in Plays of the Irish Renaissance: “coming as it does from one who 
gave his life for Irish freedom, fulfilling his singer’s destiny as he him- 
self had foretold, with love and pity without bitterness, the play has 
an added significance as an authentic spiritual biography.” The Scythe 
and the Sunset has only bitterness and warped sentimentality and is, 
like Mr. Johnston’s inane war play, A Fourth for Bridge, an extremely 
damp squib. Having read these plays and Mr. Johnston’s play about 
Dean Swift, The Dreaming Dust, designed for performance or public 
reading, not necessarily in a theatre, the present writer has no desire 
to see them performed on the stage. It is a pity that the author was not 
content to give us only one volume of Collected Plays, for he has 
written three very good plays, the greatest of which, The Moon in the 
Yellow River, is worthy of a place beside the works of J. M. Synge 
and Sean O’Casey: The Old Lady says No, which is original and inter- 
esting, although a little too self-conscious: and Strange Occurrence on 
Ireland’s Eye, which is a play about a murder trial which actually took 
place in 1852, and which is very much better constructed than Murder 
Story, Ludovic Kennedy’s sentimental play on a similar theme. 

Denis Johnston is a master of dialogue and of characterisation, and 
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those who have seen The Moon in the Yellow River, The Old Lady says 
No and Strange Occurrence on Ireland’s Eye will not be disappointed 
when they read them in this beautifully produced edition from Jonathan 
Cape. Mr. Johnston owes much to his publishers, as he owes much to 
F. J. McCormick and the other Abbey players who acted in the first 
performance of The Moon in the Yellow River, for all their apparent 
“sabotaging” of the author’s imagination. There will never be another 
Dobelle like F. J. McCormick’s, and well Mr. Johnston knows it, and 
there will never be players like Maureen Delany, Eileen Crowe, 
Michael J. Dolan or Arthur Shields to do justice to Agnes, Aunt 
Columba, Captain Potts and George, even if they did not seem to 
realise the importance of being earnest about their rather baffy parts. 
From them the play got full justice and brilliant acting, and it is a pity 
that one of the most petty complaints of the many in Mr. Johnston's 
cavilling prefaces should be at their expense. 


REVIEWS 


NEW ENGLISH BIBLE 


The New English Bible (Cambridge University Press, jointly with the 
Oxford University Press. Library ed., 21s, popular ed., 8s 6d). 


¥ pa BOOK does not propose to revise or replace the A.V. or R.V.: 
it is an independent version based on the best texts, and in contem- 
porary diction. (Still, the title The New Bible, not A New Version, and 
the word “authoritative,” twice used on the book-cover, do suggest 
a replacement.) The Joint Committee (twelve experts from different 
denominations) used an excellent method. To each was entrusted one 
or more books; his typed translation was circulated and discussed 
verse by verse and when unanimity had been reached (often involving 
real unselfishness in some one translator), the whole was submitted to 
a panel who judged of readability. This took thirteen years. The words 
“other than Roman Catholic” cannot but suggest that the Roman 
Catholic Church stood aloof from the whole enterprise, and in a sense 
it had to, although it had produced its own new version in 1945: but 
this version was ae , if not hamstrung, by being committed to 
the Vulgate. Still, its method was anak e. It started with a very 
small committee composed of men who could seldom meet, who 
certainly could not regard their work as a whole-time job nor type 
out, circulate and discuss in detail what they had offered. Then the 
war exploded even this—I myself was incommunicado for over five 
years in Denmark. Thus the whole superhuman work fell on to 
Mgr. Knox. Remembering his subtle enchanting Let Dons Delight, I 
said how glad I was that he would express the delicate differences 
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between the styles of the Synoptists or the younger and older St. Paul: 
he said he meant to write a timeless English throughout—as if there 
could be such a thing! So, the whole Knoxian bible (brilliant, and 
often clarifying the Epistles) was full of his mannerisms—to the fury 
or delight, according to taste or temperament, of readers. 

Yet ought one to wish an ancient document to be made to sound 
as if it were written today? I could not endure Homer or Virgil so 
written. Certainly the Old Testament cannot be. Even a single word 
wraps itself up in a cocoon of associations and sentiments proper to 
each. And a man may be unable to say exactly what he means, like 
St. John, by “beginning” or “was” in his Prologue. There is a mind 
behind every word. 

The Committee wished to eliminate words unsuited to us. It keeps 
“hallowed,” but uses “‘astrologers” for “Magi,” a half-way meaning, 
we think, but what better? It uses “quenched”—not a po ular word, 
but the right one—in John i. 5, and substitutes “‘javeli ie “‘hyssop”’ 
(I think, historically rightly) in John xix. 29. In Luke xxiii. 42-43, 

“When you come fo your throne” surely misses the point of “in your 
kingdom” —i.e., at the Last Day: hence the reply—“‘(no need to wait!) 
this day you will be with me. .. .” In Romans viii. 26, surely it is the 
Holy Spirit who cries with “words that need no words,” unlike our 
groanings that seek for words and find none adequate. In Phil. ii. 6 is 
not the meaning not: to be “at equality with God,” but to be treated 
(exteriorly) as though on an equality with God? In Colossians and 
Ephesians, “Pleroma” and allied words need (like ““Word”), even by 
exception, some commentary. A necessary and impossible work has 
been done, yet I fear that the vivacity of the New Testament especially 
of St. Paul, has died. The English seems, not colloquial, but flat. 

C. C. MARTINDALE 
CRIMEAN GENERAL 
The a, of Lord Raglan, by Christopher Hibbert (Longmans 
30s). 

M3; HIBBERT is to be congratulated not only on having written 

a first-rate history of the Crimean War, but also on presenting 
for the first time a careful study of Lord Raglan based on papers in 
the possession of the Raglan family of which no official use has 
hitherto been made. The Crimean War, although it taught us some 
valuable lessons, is not among the more creditable episodes in our 
national history. It was undertaken for inadequate reasons, it was 
deplorably planned and carried out, and it decided nothing in the 
end. It was in fact a classic example on both sides of how not to wage 
war. One does not know whether to be more amazed by the blun- 
dering luck of the attackers or at the crass ineptitude of the defenders. 
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There was plenty of gallantry, in fact.a superfluity of it everywhere, 
but little i It must always remain a mystery why the Russians, 
with a superiority in mee tbe and equipment, ever allowed the 
Anglo-French forces to land in the Crimea in the first place. But 
land they did, laboriously on an open beach, not only without a shot 
being fired to prevent them, but without there being so much as 
a single enemy in sight! About the Alma and Inkerman, from the 
strategical or tactical point of view, there is little to be said. They 
were like fifteenth-century battles on a larger scale. Nor was there, 
especially in the earlier days, any co-ordination of the allied forces. 
After the Alma there was a chance, if the invaders had pushed on 
at once as Raglan wished, that they might have captured Sebastopol 
by a coup de main from the north. But St. Arnaud, pe a sick man, 
refused to take the risk and the whole deplorable sequel of the winter 
campaign became inevitable. But what about Lord Raglan himself? 
for it is of him that Mr. Hibbert treats. He was in the first place a 
great gentleman, which meant that all who knew him well were 
devoted to him, his staff, for instance, or his French colleague, the 
“rude and ugly” Pelissier. 

But this very gentlemanliness had its own drawbacks. He was apt 
to be too polite to his French colleagues. His courtly manner of 
accepting every petty objection to his plans put forward by St. Arnaud 
and Canrobert misled those generals into underestimating his capa- 
bility as commander, to the serious detriment of operations as a 
whole. Moreover a Commander-in-Chief less sensitive to others’ 
feelings would have relieved either Lucan or Cardigan or both of 
their commands before, between them, they came to lose the Light 
Brigade. Cardigan in particular was an obviously impossible man to 
deal with—Kinglake’s remark that “of all false pretences contrived 
for the purpose of feigning an interest in others = was as innocent 
as a horse” is clearly true enough, but as a leader of cavalry it is 
equally clear that he had his points. A more serious disability and 
one of which Russell, The Times’ correspondent, was to make the 
most in his despatches, was one which was likewise inherent in 
Raglan’s character. Russell’s accusation was that Raglan held himself 
aloof from the army and was unknown to his men. This was true 
to the extent that, like Wellington before him, he hated ostentation, 
dressed plainly, avoided demonstrations on the part of the troops, 
and except when fighting was on, when he was prepared to be con- 
spicuous enough, carried out his duties with the simplicity of a private 
individual about the business of his estate. As to his responsibility for 
the sufferings of the pons = during that winter, one can only say that 
whereas Lord Raglan could have more emphatic in his demands 
beforehand, nevertheless the blame as a whole lies more fairly on the 
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shoulders of Parliament. Raglan had much to put up with and in the 
end, he being an old man in any case, it killed him. It is even possible 
to say, as the title of the book more emphatically puts it, that it 
destroyed him. It is true that he died a lonely and disappointed man 
feeling that he had failed in the task entrusted to him and leaving 
that same task yet uncompleted. But his character remains, the 
character of a stout-hearted Christian somewhat at odds with fate 
but without any doubt, as Miss Nightingale said, “a very good man.” 

Joun 


FRIAR DAVENPORT 


Christopher Davenport: Friar and Diplomat, by John Berchmans 
Dockery, O.F.M. (Burns and Oates 21s). 


ORD ACTON, explaining John Inglesant to Gladstone’s daughter, 
Dinu her with finality that in the time of Charles I there was a 
Fr. Sancta Clara who was a Franciscan, not a Jesuit, whose name was 
not Hall but Davenport, that he was “remembered among English 
Catholics as the greatest writer we had between Stapleton and New- 
man, less acute than the one, less eloquent than the other, more learned 
than either,” and moreover that this remarkable friar was “the 
originator and suggester” of Tract No. 90. Acton, however, did not 
add that the idea of baptising the Thirty-Nine Articles is traceable to 
De Dominis. 

The situation of Catholics was such as to encourage high hopes. 
Priest-hunting, discouraged by the King, had ceased. The Queen’s 
chapel, served by a large group of French priests, was crowded. The 
leading —— bishops (with the doubtful exception of Laud), 
— communion with the Lutherans, Calvinists and Socinians 
of the Continent, proclaimed their acceptance of the Creeds and the 
first four General Councils and their belief in the necessity of good 
works, the co-operation of free-will with grace; and, of course, the 
validity of their own orders. There was much talk of rapprochement 
with important reciprocal concessions. 

Fr, Franciscus 4 Sancta Clara, O.F.M., had come to England with 
great expectations. Two things he ardently desired: the appointment 
of a bishop to bring method and cohesion into competing 5 ae and— 
if the quip may * permitted—the concordia Ordinum, because the 


Regulars had been at variance among themselves as well as with the 
Seculars over the Oath of Allegiance, the Deposing Power and other 
matters. The learned and ardent missionary soon overrated the possi- 
bilities of “Reunion.” His scholarship and personal distinction enabled 
him to discuss burning questions in very high circles and, whatever 
Cardinal Barberini may have thought y Ase his motives, he formed 
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a genuine belief that the gulf between England and Rome could 
be filled. He then attacked the greatest of all the obstacles, the more 
or less Calvinistic Thirty-Nine Articles. Knowing that they were 
not taken very seriously and believing (or wishing to believe) that the 
Arminian bishops represented the ial of the Church of England, 
Davenport set himself to read into the Articles all he could of Catholic 
doctrine so that they should no longer preclude “Reunion.” He had 
hopes, too, about Anglican Orders. 

Fr. Dockery’s excellent biography, lucid, concise and lively, tells 
virtually all that is known of “the intrepid archangel.” In one of the 
Appendices Fr. Dockery sets out seriatim the list of the Thirty-Nine 
Articles and places against each Davenport’s verdict on it, as inter- 
preted in the Expositio Periphrastica, a supplement to the treatise Deus, 
Natura, Gratia (1634). With about nineteen of the Articles he had some 
success; but the rest strained or defeated his ingenuity. 

The book made a great stir. It was actually dedicated to Charles 1 
but Laud refused to license it. At Rome it was disliked though not 
explicitly condemned. Davenport prudently evaded an invitation to 
go there to explain it. 

After the Restoration he lived with the Friars who served Catherine 
of Braganza’s chapel until his death in 1680 at the age of eighty-five. 
It has always been believed that it was he who received Goodman, 
Bishop of Gloucester, into the Church; his last exploit was to receive 
in 1670 Anne Hyde, wife of the Duke of York, later James II. 

J. J. Dwyer 


MAURIAC’S SELF-PORTRAIT 


Mémoires Intérieurs, by Francois Mauriac, translated from the French 
by Gerard Hopkins (Eyre and Spottiswoode 21s). 


7 PICTURE of myself, reflected in the reading of a life-time,” 
is neither valedictory nor autobiography. It is the author’s 
_— of his own inner life, the fruit of the writer’s mature self- 

owledge, and it contains the distillations of a marvellously perceptive 
intelligence reflecting on the reading which has played so large a part 
in his life. These Mémoires Intérieurs will be read for the understanding 
M. Mauriac brings to the books which have supported all his conscious 
life, books he has loved and some he has disliked. But in this stream of 
analysed imaginative experience there is also to be found a moving 
portrait of what M. Mauriac has been and what he now is. 

The country childhood is vividly recalled. The stern family religion, 
the school where he was unhappy and the formidable domestic 
discipline have all left their mark on the writer. But the childhood 
anguish of spirit was insulated from physical experience by the econo- 
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mic security of a landed family. And this fact, too, is reflected in the 
content of the novels, to an extent greater perhaps than that envisaged 
by M. Mauriac himself. The malaise he understands is spiritual, the 
fever of adolescence, the agony of “a the torture of the soul 
rather than the suffering of the body. And the writers he feels most 
sympathy for are the spiritually agonised, Pascal, Racine, Hopkins, 
Bernanos and Gide. Valéry and Proust are fine craftsmen whom he 
admires, but he does not feel for the indifferent or the monolithic, 
Barrés, Jammes, Claudel. He admirably sums up Claudel’s tethered 
cosmos and the hieratic symbols of his religion, “Claudel; a Matter- 
horn at which one looked lovingly from one’s window, but one 
cannot carry on a conversation with the Matterhorn.” 

About Gide, M. Mauriac writes some of the best pages ever written 
on that author, combining a deep compassion for ie redicament of 
Madeleine Gide with a delicate understanding of Gide's own desire 
for martyrdom. Few Catholics, and certainly not Claudel, could ever 
have plumbed the depths of that strangely inverted morality as 
M. Mauriac has done. It is for the man himself, defiant and rebellious, 
rather than for the virtuoso that he feels most sympathy, and it is in 
the Journal rather than the novels that he believes Gide will live on. 

But there is much in this book besides the discussion of other 
authors, and each of his themes adds some precision to the skilled 
outline of the self-portrait. A superb mental clarity runs right through 
them all, through the reasoned arguments against the allitérateurs and 
the critical theories of M. Robbe-Grillet, through the distaste for the 
trite emotionalism of Victor Hugo’s lyric poetry, the regard for 
Baudelaire and the provocative defence fr at tars Constant, through 
the evocation of places and pieces of music. Not that M. Mauriac ever 
merely evokes his past experience; but the entirely explicit account of 
his views and reactions illuminates the subjects he discusses as well as 
clearly reflecting his own profile in their polished surface. It is an 
excellent portrait, in which the effect is better achieved for lighting 


not the subject but the mirror. 
ANTHONY 


AFTER THE AUFKLARUNG 
Revolution and Papacy, 1769-1846, by E. E. Y. Hales (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode 305). 
N HIS Pio Nono and The Catholic Church in the Modern World Mt. 


Hales has es apg a good deal of ground and done it very 
well. In this book he treats of the period between the Aufklirung and 


the accession of Pio Nono. He takes as his starting-point the 
Suppression of the Jesuits and works his way through Febronianism 
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to the French Revolution, which naturally occupies a goodly portion 
of the book. Equally naturally the hero of the book is Pope Pius VII, 
Napoleon’s most illustrious victim. 

Mr. Hales gives an excellent account of the political manoeuvres 
which led up to the suppression of the Jesuits, and of the almost 
Gilbertian situation in which they survived in two Protestant countries 
and in an Orthodox state presided over by a free-thinker. But the 
causes of the Suppression are more varied than those mentioned here, 
and there are a number of queries which remain unanswered. The 
Jesuit colleges did produce Voltaire and a number like him and the 
enthusiasm of the Sage of Ferney for his former masters has been 
exaggerated. Nor was De Lavallette’s mission the only Jesuit institution 
to be in debt. Given their sources of revenue it would have been 
surprising if this had not been the case. 

The negotiations between Pope, King and Revolution which led 
finally to the setting up of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy are 
pean eS set forth, while the author is at pains, and rightly so, to 
point out the circumstances which render less culpable the action of 
the minority of the French clergy who accepted it. 

In an interesting passage Mr. Hales describes the attitude to the 
Revolution of Cardinal Chiaramonti, Bishop of Imola and future 
Pope, especially as it is set out in the famous Christmas homily of 1797. 
This is still of topical interest. It is heartening to read of the loyal of 
the Gallican Council of 1811 to the imprisoned Pope, in spite of the 
Emperor’s threats. It is also interesting to see that the Prince Regent, 
and others among the English ruling class, expressed to Consalvi a 
warm sympathy for the Holy See. 

In this book the problem of the temporal power of the Church 
receives excellent treatment. Consalvi and the others were not living 
in the medieval past, when they fought for the restoration of the 
States of the Church. At the time their aims and point of view were 
reasonable. True, the situation was beginning to change, but th 
were not to blame for failing to realise this. So well is the story tol 
that the sufferings of the gentle Pius VII and his final triumphant drive 
southwards through cheering crowds, while by a parallel route his 
erstwhile tormentor was noe rushed as inconspicuously as possible 
into exile, will seem to many the culminating point of the book. What 
follows may seem to be an anti-climax, but it is a brilliant analysis of 
the problems which faced the Papal government, and of the inherent 
and unavoidable contradictions in Consalvi’s policy. This is an 


eminently readable and useful book. 
RICHARD BLUNDELL 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Waiting for Christ, based on the translation of Old Testament Messianic 
Prophecies by Ronald Knox, arranged in a continuous narrative 
by Ronald Cox, C.M., S.T.L., S.S.L. (Burns and Oates 18s). 


HIS IS A READABLE BOOK by two Catholic scholars on the 
T Messianic passages in the Old Testament. The first five chapters 
give text and commentary on opposite pages, while the sixth is con- 
cerned with types of Christ, and there is an appendix on the place of 
Our Lady in the Old Testament. 

In harmony with the great Catholic tradition a balance is maintained 
between the literal and typical senses. For a. Isaiah’s vision of 
the Messianic age is seen against its original background of Assyrian 
aggression, but it is precisely in the prophet’s interpretation of the 
contemporary situation that time is transcended and we behold the 
advent of Christ. 

In reading this book we realise that the Bible has its own “philo- 
sophy of history.” For, whereas secular philosophers of history see 
the present event in contrast to a past and a future which are 
aa non-existent, biblical history is a unity of promise and fulfil- 
ment because it is grounded in the eternity of God. 

It is also interesting to note that in Protestantism there has come 
about, in reaction to the scepticism of fifty years ago, a revival of the 
typological approach to the Old Testament. The Anglican Fr. Hebert 
has expounded typology in his Throne of David and The Authority 
of the Old Testament, while on the Continent the neo-orthodox school 
has fallen back on the same kind of allegorical method—we may think 
for instance of Wiscker’s two volume work, Das Christuszeugnis des 
Alten Testaments. But unlike Waiting for Christ, Hebert uses allegorisin 
in a way that obscures the literal sense, while neo-orthodoxy ten 
to overemphasise the prophetic-apostolic element of interpretation 
placed on the facts and yet at the same time maintains a sceptical 
attitude towards the facts themselves. However, Waiting for Christ 
is not simply a book for the theologian. Its lucid style makes it a book 
for everyone and many will find in it ample material for prayer, 
meditation and devotion. 


The — of the Church, by Yves Congar, O.P. (Geoffrey Chapman 
245). 


OR THE LAST THIRTY YEARS the name of Pére Congar has 
Boeen so closely associated with the theology of the Church that 
we may at first feel that he can have little that is new to say on the 
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subject. Yet, at a time when we need to take a fresh look at this 
question, in view of the many problems that must arise in connection 
with ecumenical activities of one sort or another, it is as well that 
we should be induced to reconsider some of the ideas which he has 
refurbished in this present work. The organic nature of Christ’s Body 
explains, as it dy her growing self-consciousness, leading to 
the formulation of new truths or the fuller appreciation of old ones. 
Pére Congar is a most useful guide through this whole field. 


Studies in Christian Doctrine, by H. Maurice Relton (Macmillan 21s). 


EW THEOLOGIANS in this country during the last half-century 
Fiave surpassed Dr. Relton in the ability to deploy Patristic and 
Conciliar learning to shed light on the central doctrines of the 
Christian faith, and we must be grateful to him for having decided 
“to gather up the fragments that remain of his many chance con- 
tributions to the study of Christian doctrine.” Some of the chapters 
in this collection date back to the early years of Modernism, yet, 
whilst Catholic scholars as a whole would hesitate to follow him in 
some of his speculations—especially on the possibility of some form 
of suffering within the divine nature itself and on the nature of 
Christ’s consciousness—he approaches his subject with such reverence 
and with a keen desire to expound the love of God in its various 
manifestations that he is always moving and often most illuminating. 

Not least welcome are two recent discussions of Sacramentalism, 
in the second of which he seeks to re-interpret the “dynamic 
sacramentalism” of St. Gregory of Nyssa in the light of modern 
physics. His attempt is far from being completely successful, and one 
may feel that there is some danger of his de-supernaturalising the 
sacraments; yet, read with discretion, his treatment can be most 


helpful and suggestive. 


The Life of Charles XII, King of Sweden, 1697-1718, by Frans G. 
Bengtsson. Translated by Naomi Walford (Macmillan 42s). 


O MANY the opening years of the eighteenth century mean 

"TV stine more than the wars of Marlborough. Thus a book in 
English by an eminent Swedish scholar about what was happening in 
Northern Europe at that time is very welcome. It is the more so since 
there is very little in it of the awkwardness which can creep into the 
best translations. Indeed the style often achieves high distinction, and 
save where military details are too generously given, is never wearisome. 
This work is the study of a hero. At first he seems too good to be 
true, this monarch who did not drink, who was uninterested in the 
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food set before him, whose relations with women were practically 
non-existent, and who scorned the tortuous ways of diplomacy. His 
very contemporaries seem to have found but little to say against him, 
even when, on his return from captivity after fifteen years’ absence, 
he goaded his exhausted country into desperate efforts to retain her 
place as a great power. His ability to do without sleep and to be 
continually on the move were extraordinary. At the age of thirty-six 
he was stil at the height of his powers when a sniper’s bullet put an 
end to his career. He reigned for twenty-one years, of which ten 
were spent campaigning overseas and five in semi-captivity among 
the Turks. 

Given the heroic tension of this work, it was inevitable that less 
than justice should be done to other leading figures, such as Peter the 
Great. Inevitable, too, perhaps, is the way the work ends abruptly 
with the King’s tragic death at Fredrikshall. There is little attempt made 
to assess his achievements. Indeed there is little to assess. To no avail, 
one of the finest armies ever seen died uselessly on the battlefield, in 
the winter snows or in the squalor of Russian prisons. Sweden, 
impoverished, deprived of her overseas possessions, ransacked for 
conscripts, had to forfeit for ever that position among the great 
powers which the genius of Gustavus Adolphus had won for her in 
the preceding century. 

_ Eric Linklater contributes a sympathetic Introduction on the 
author. 


On Reading Flaubert, by Margaret G. Tillett (Oxford University 
Press 155). 

ISS TILLETT’S BOOK is an exercise in sticking rigorously to 
Mite text. Each of Flaubert’s six works—if we count Les Trois 
Contes as a unity—is assessed in a chapter. There are two other 
chapters, Flaubert the Artist, and a modest conclusion, The Pleasure 
of Reading Flaubert. Biographical material, which paradoxically can 
be crucial in interpreting the impersonal artist Flaubert thought he 
was, is discreetly and sensibly re 

The book illustrates the dangers of excessive sticking to the text. 
There is no standing back, no attempt to question or discuss Flaubert’s 
aesthetic premisses; and his work is presented with more harmony 
than it really possesses. The acharnement du solitaire is an index of his 
inner tensions; and there are good reasons for thinking that his view 
of love remained immature. But Miss Tillett could no doubt reply 
that before these further questions can be raised, the novels must be 
read carefully and understood objectively. Her book is a workmanlike 
introduction; unacknowledged passages from it will probably begin 
to grace undergraduate essays before long. 
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